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Denton Park : South Elevation 


CARR OF YORK. 
By Sypvry D. Kitson, M.A.Cantab, | £. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 17th January rg1o. 


PROPOSE to speak about the work of a provincial architect who flourished between 1750 
and 1800. The only claim that I can make upon your interest in my subject lies in the fact 
that the work of Carr of York is not well known and has escaped the attention which has 

lately been given to the architecture of the eighteenth century. The reason for this is not very 
far to seek : for Carr’s work is, frankly, dull and uninspired. It forms a part of the last chapter 
in the history of the English building tradition. 

Carr was a busy and highly successful man—indeed, there are two periods in the history of 
building in Yorkshire which stand out as times of great activity : the one was the last half of the 
twelfth century, when the Abbeys of Kirkstall, Fountains, Rievaulx, and Selby, to name only a 
few of the greater buildings of the county, were being executed. The other building period was 
separated from the first by six centuries of time. In the last half of the eighteenth century, a very 
large number of the country houses in Yorkshire were rebuilt, and many new ones arose. Almost 
the whole of the building of this latter period was designed by Carr of York. In both cases the 
works were carried out to the order of the great landowners of the county, and they were severely 
simple in style. There the similarity ceases. The contrast between the purposes and methods 
of the two periods is enormous. The last half of the twelfth century witnessed the transition 
from Romanesque to the fully developed Gothic, and the problems of vaulting and abutment 
were nowhere more eagerly worked out than in the Abbey Churches of Yorkshire. The very 
restrictions of the Cistercian Rule concentrated the minds of the builders upon advance in con- 
structional methods. The result was a rapid and orderly progress in the art of building : a progress 
so rapid that its stages may be traced in the details of churches that grew in one continuous 
“build.” Carr, who was the supreme director of the building activity in Yorkshire in the last 
half of the eighteenth century, had a similar origin to that of the master-masons of six hundred 
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years before. He was the son, the grandson, and the great-grandson of masons, and he had all the 
practical knowledge and the hereditary tradition which made for progress in the old days. But 





Carr tried no experiments, he made no idvance, and the old building tradition after his fifty vears 
of abundant employment had almost disappeared. 
The village of Horburv, near Waketield, where John Carr was born in 1723, appears to have 
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been always of some considerable size and to have supplied its own wants: for the parish 
registers, which have been printed, record the names of workmen in many trades, weaving and 
building being the most numerous. ‘The Carrs seem to have been masons as a matter of course 
for at least five generations ; and John Carr was the son of Robert Carr, mason, who again was 
the son of John Carr, mason, and so on. Michelangelo used to attribute his aptitude for seulp- 
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ture to the fact that his foster-mother was the wife of a stone-cutter at Settignano: with far 
greater force could young Carr claim that his career was settled for him by hereditary cireum- 
stances. 

After passing through the village school, young Carr was early set to work either in the quarry 
at Horbury which his father owned, or upon buildings, such as Chevet Park and Bretton Hall in 
the neighbourhood, on which his father was engaged as master-mason. Stories have been pre- 
served which illustrate his youthful ability and accuracy. For instance, when the other masons 
engaged on a piece of work had all failed in setting it out correctly, Carr’s father said “‘ Let the lad 
have a try,” and young Carr successfully solved the problem. Again, before starting from home 
on a Monday morning for his week’s work his mother would provide him with a large cireular 
meat pie ; Carr would divide this with his mason’s compasses into six exactly equal parts. My 
excuse for repeating such stories must be that they seem to form an index to the homely character 
of the man: a character which he preserved 
throughout life, although his dividers were 
afterwards used in planning some of the 
largest buildings of his time. 

When quite a young man, and some time 
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before the vear 1750, Carr, conscious of his 
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ability and of the restricted scope for such 
ability at Horbury, removed to York. There 
was at this time at York a speculative builder 
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called Carr, who, in partnership with his 
brother-in-law Charles Mitley, a statuary, 
had bought the ancient Davy Hall, and on 
its site had erected a street of houses of uni- 
form design which are still standing. In 
honour of the Duke of Cumberland who en- 
tered the city after quelling the Rebellion of 
1745, just as these houses were being roofed, 
the owners christened them ‘“ Cumberland 
tow.” 

Whether this Carr was related to John 
Carr and was the cause of his migration to 
York, I do not know. But the speculation wa a 
ee : : Oe 
failed, and the builder died shortly after, a 
disappointed man. His fate may have been 
& Warning to his younger namesake, for throughout his long and busy life Carr never ventured 








MR, RAWSON’S HOUSE, HALIFAX ; FIREPLACE IN PARLOUR, 


upon any speculative scheme—nor had he any need to do so, for he quickly gained employment, 
and soon he had the field to himself. Indeed no other architect would seem to have done work 
in Yorkshire when once Carr had established himself in the confidence of his fellow-York- 
shiremen. 

James Paine, beginning with Nostell Priory, when he was only nineteen years old, had de- 
signed a great deal of work in Yorkshire in the ‘forties, and it is possible that Carr, then twenty- 
one years of age, may have worked upon Heath House close to his home, since it was built from 
Paine’s design in 1744. Carr subsequently designed the wings which were added to this house ; 
and after 1755 Paine did so further work in Yorkshire. 

When Carr settled in York just before the middle of the eighteenth century, it was in point of 
population as well as by tradition the metropolis of the north. It was the centre of the Church 
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life of the Northern Province, and the Reverend Lawrence Sterne could be seen on most days of 
the week shuffling through the streets and collecting materials for Tristram Shandy, several of 
whose characters—notably ‘‘ Dr. Slop ’’—were caricatures of well-known York people. Dr. 
Fountayne was just entering upon his leisurely fifty years’ tenure of the Deanery at York, the 
same period as was covered by Carr’s architectural activity in the city. Lord Burlington had 
been the Lord Lieutenant, and his headquarters were still at York. His devotion to building is 
shown in the Assembly Rooms, which contain a fine and impressive interior, and in the Mansion 
House. Drake, the local historian, in the dedication of his History of York to Lord Burlington, 
assures his lordship that by his taste and by his buildings he has rendered York “‘ more Roman 
than it was in Roman times.’ The state of the roads was at that time so bad that the journey 
to London was an adventure to be talked of rather than repeated, and consequently the county 

















HAREWOOD HOUSE, FROM THE SOUTH. 


families of the north flocked to York for the season. There are many big Georgian houses in the 
city in which they stayed, and for the design of some of these Carr was responsible. Social 
interest centred in the race-course on the Knavesmire, and the erection of the grand-stand 
there marked the beginning of Carr’s architectural success. 

Carr is first heard of in York as the builder of Kirby Hall at Great Ouseburn in 1750, the 
designs for which were supplied by Lord Burlington and Morris. It is a stately stone house of 
severe and strictly Palladian aspect with the piano nobile on the upper floor. 

In 1752 the York Corporation voted £88 to be paid to Carr for enclosing the Pikeing Well 
with an ornamental building; £25 was to be returned to the Corporation as redemption 
money for the freedom of the city. But some hitch seems to have occurred, for he did not 
become a freeman until five years later, when he is entered on the rolls as * John Carr, stone- 
cutter.” 

The stables at Harewood House were built in 1755; Sir William Chambers, then a young 
man just returned from Italy, was the architect, and Carr is traditionally supposed to have been 
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the builder. Again, the building of the west wing of Castle Howard, the designs for which were 
supplied by Sir William Robinson, is attributed to Carr. 

In 1754 the grand-stand on the Knavesmire was designed and built by Carr. It was paid 
for by the issue of five-guinea admission tickets which rapidly appreciated in value. The 
grand-stand was (for it is now pulled down) a broad and simple piece of Palladian design, and it 
gave the greatest satisfaction to his patrons. Lord Rockingham, who was the chief promoter, 
was delighted with it, and when ten years later George III. contemptuously dismissed him from 
the office of Prime Minister, he gladly returned to the more congenial atmosphere of the grand- 
stand at York. Rockingham remained a good friend to Carr throughout his life, and the other 
country gentlemen, who appreciated the amenities of the grand-stand, followed his example and 
employed Carr as their architect to the ex- 
clusion of anyone else. 

Henceforward Carr seems to have ceased 
to practise as a master-mason and to have 
become solely a designer of buildings. How 
did he gain the necessary knowledge, skill, 
and experience to fit him for his new role ? 
He had no opportunity for foreign travel, 
and his only contact with architects hitherto 
had been that of a master-mason, receiving 
their instructions. His origin and upbring- 
ing had been a thoroughly practical one, and 
the sound building tradition which still 
existed in the country in the early part of 
the eighteenth century had come to him at 
first hand from his ancestors, who were all 
masons by trade. In his youth he had seen 
the straightforward work which James Paine 
was doing in the West Riding, and on his 
arrival at York he had the advantage of 
carrying out work under Lord Burlington 
and one of his professional architects. If 
the numerous pattern-books then existing 
and his own shrewd common-sense are 
added to these qualifications, we have, I 
think, the whole of the equipment with 
which Carr started on his architectural 
career. His training equally explains the severe limitations which are so noticeable in his 
designs, the excellence of his masonry, and the practical character of his planning. 

Prosperity came to the landowners of Yorkshire late, but it came abundantly in the last half 
of the eighteenth century, and the merchants and manufacturers of the West Riding were already 
rising to sufficient importance to require to be housed in a dignified and fashionable way. The 
demands made upon the knowledge of the architect by the noble, the squire, or the merchant were 
not very exacting. Lord Chesterfield in 1749 had advised his son when at Vicenza “ to employ 
three or four days in learning the Five Orders of Architecture, and you may know all that you 
need know in that time—Palladio’s own book of Architecture is the best you can make use of 
for that purpose, skipping over the lowest mechanical parts of it such as the materials, the cement, 
ete.” So we find that Carr, busy with innumerable houses great and small, was permitted, so 
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long as he gave his clients well-built houses and spacious rooms, to content himself with a very 
ordinary standard of design. 

The first houses which Carr designed were in York itselfi—large red brick buildings which still 
look solemnly out into the narrow streets and rather dwarf their medieval neighbours. There 
are two such houses in Castlegate ; one is built up to the street and contains elaborate plaster 
ceilings which show that Carr had ready to his hand at York an accomplished group of plasterers, 
schooled, probably by Lord Burlington, in a type of design which owed a great deal to French 
influence. The other house in Castlegate stands back from the street, and it is a happy example 

















HAREWOOD VILLAGE, 


of Carr’s “ solid, masculine, and unaffected ” style. He built for himself a house in Skeldergate 
which is characteristically plain. The front door is shown on p. 248. 

Shortly after the middle of the eighteenth century York began to decline as a centre for the 
fashionable world, and consequently Carr never had the opportunity which came to another 
Yorkshireman, Wood of Bath, of grouping several dwelling-houses together in “ the grand 
manner,” or of laying out squares and crescents in his adopted city. But in the agricultural 
districts and in the West Riding he was constantly employed in designing country houses. Arn- 
cliffe Hall, near Northallerton [p. 242], is an early and simple example. It is a square block, four 
stories high. The principal floor is reached by outside flights of steps in the centre of the north 
and south elevations. These centres are marked by pediments, although the wall is only slightly 
broken forward, and the break outside has no correspondence with the cross-walls within. White- 
windows, near Halifax, is another early work, and he has here reflected the stern, forbidding 
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aspect of the alps of the West Riding in his design. All is strictly utilitarian, and no atom of 
space is wasted. 

In the middle of Halifax there exists, though now much mutilated, the great establishment 
which Carr built for Mr. Rawson, banker and merchant. He dwelt in the centre part, and on 
one side was his bank, on the other side his warehouse. The large windows in the centre mark 
the parlour, decorated with plaster work in the florid George II. manner [p. 248]. 

There are two buildings which form the most important turning-points in Carr’s career : the 
first, as we have seen, was the grand-stand on the racecourse at York. Thesecond was Harewood 




















HAREWOOD VILLAGE : THE DOCTOR'S HOUSE. 


House [p. 244], which he built for Mr. Edwin Lascelles. It brought him into contact with the 
Brothers Adam. Henceforward his work loses in robustness what it gains in “ elegance.” The 
sturdy practical builder, self-educated in the sound traditions of Inigo Jones and Lord Burlington, 
gains a smattering of the more modern scholarship and refinement of the Adams, and all Carr’s 
later work bears undoubted traces of this influence. Harewood House was begun in 1759, and 
it took twelve years to build. The Lascelles family had long been settled in the neighbourhood 
of Northallerton, and the father of Edwin Lascelles had made a large fortune as collector of the 
Customs in the Barbadoes and as a director of the East India Company. The maiden name of 
Carr’s mother was Rose Lascelles, and she came from the neighbourhood of Northallerton. It 
is therefore reasonable to suppose that Carr could claim a distant kinship, and this may in some 
measure have been the reason why the work was entrusted to him. Sir William Chambers 
hints that there was a competition for the building in the statement in his book on Cf#ril Archt- 
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tecture that his design for a garden-house at Marino “ was originally made for one of the end 
pavilions of a considerable composition, which, among many others, Mr. Lascelles procured for 
Harewood House.” A set of drawings, which are unfortunately without signature, are preserved 
in the estate office at Harewood. They show an early effort in the direction of the Gothic 
revival. A complete set of plans and elevations for Harewood House by Adam exist in the 
Soane Museum. ‘These are so similar to Carr’s design that one is forced to the conclusion that 
Carr was largely influenced by Adam’s competition work, and that he merely modified it and 
supplied the detail drawings. Carr published the designs in Vitruvius Britannicus as his own ; 
but in the eighteenth century this would not seem to 
disprove the very strong assumption that the initial 
scheme was substantially that of the Brothers Adam. 
The house consists of a centre with wings, which 
entirely enclose an area on either side. Eighty years 
after it was built Sir Charles Barry added attics to the 
wings and a high balustrade to the central block, re- 
moving at the same time the columned portico in th: 
centre of the south front. These additions are particu- 
larly unfortunate on the north elevation, as there is a 
sharp rise in the ground from south to north, and the 
appearance of this latter is now very top-heavy. 
Harewood House evidently excited contemporary ad- 
miration, for only three years after it was completed 
it was figured by Josiah Wedgwood upon an ice pail 
which formed part of the elaborate dinner service made 
for the Empress Catherine the Second of Russia.* 
The chief interest in the house lies in the fact 
that the Brothers Adam were ealled in to decorate it : 
and this they did with all the wealth of their new 
fashion of flat relief in plaster-work. The furniture 
was executed by Thomas Chippendale, and his bills for 
Capability Brown,” the 
celebrated exponent of landscape gardening, designed 


the work still exist ; while 


the lay-out of the grounds. Carr was thus brought in 
contact with some of the most fashionable designers 
of the day, and he learnt, as all his subsequent work 





ENTRANCE TO CARR’S HOUSE, SKELDERGATE, YORK. shows, a great deal from each one of them. 

But the village of Harewood [pp. 246, 247] is much 
more characteristic of Carr than the house. It originally clustered round the church, but Mr. 
Lascelles moved it from his new park and rebuilt it as a model village—the only instance, so 
far as I know, of such in the eighteenth century. The semicircular arch is almost the only 
form of decoration, and by its means the cottages are marshalled into regular blocks, with the 
larger houses of the doctor and the agent set between. ‘The result is very unlike one’s conven- 
tional notions of an English village, but the effect is undeniably tine and dignified. 

After the building of Harewood House Carr’s position was supreme and undisputed in the 
North of England ; but before dealing with his later work, let me speak of an incident which has 


* By the courtesy of the publishers of The Imperial (George Bell & Sons, 1909), the writer was able to show a 
Russian Dinner Service, by Dr. George C, Williamson _ slide of this ice-pail. 
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heen copied into all the notices of Sir William Chambers’ life. It is the story, the authority for 


which is Hardwick, a later pupil of Chambers, that 
looking for a tutor in architecture for the young 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George the Third; that 
Lord Bute consulted Carr, and that the latter re- 
commended Chambers for the post, thus laying the 
foundation of his fortunes. The story is on the face 
of it improbable, since two years later Carr was de- 
scribed on the York Freeman’s Roll as “ a stone- 
cutter,” and it is unlikely that his opinion would 
then be sought on such a matter as the architec- 
tural education of the heir to the Throne. More- 
over, Thomas Gandon, who was the first pupil of 
Chambers and therefore in his office at the time, 
states in his autobiography that Chambers was 
introduced to Lord Bute by John Gwynn, a well- 
known London architect of this period. This con- 
temporary evidence disposes, I fear, of the pic- 
turesque story that Carr’s opinion was consulted so 
early in his career on matters of high architectural 
moment or that he was the friendly means of the 
advancement of his famous fellow-architect. 

A little higher up the river Wharfe than Hare- 
wood Carr built Denton Park, a typical example 
of his larger houses, with wings attached. ‘The 
masonry is faultless, the design cold, regular, and 


in or about the vear 1755 Lord Bute was 





DENTUN PARK: NICHE IN BREAKFAST ROOM, 


uncompromising. ‘There is the usual entrance on the south front direct into a large square hall. 


Carr seldom built a porch to his entrances. There is his favourite device of a bay window ex- 


tending the whole width of 
the room and balanced on ZS 
the other side by cham- > ™ - ronan 
fered angles, in which, when 
the room was intended for 
a dining-room, the side- 
hoards were placed. The 
planning of the earlier part 
of the century had been 
much improved upon: it 
was no longer necessary to 
vo through one room to get 
to another, the living rooms 
being now always entered 





from a hall or corridor. 





In the interior decora- 
tion of Denton Carr had 





thoroughly assimilated the 
manner of the Brothers 
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Adam, and his ceilings, door DENTON PARK : DINING-ROOM MANTELPIECE. 
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architraves, and mantelpieces can hardly be distinguished from theirs. These rooms when sparsely 
furnished, with polished floors and lighted by wax candles, must have suited exactly the atmo- 
sphere of the time. But they were comfortable rooms also, for Carr never tried experiments, 
and his experience made every detail exactly right, whether it was the height of the window-sill 
or the size and position of the fireplace. The tloors were of double thickness, and the cross 
walls were usually very thick, with double doors, so that his houses are practically sound-proof. 

Constable Burton, in the North Riding [ p.252 |, is a smaller house, without supporting wings. 
The principal floor is on the first storv, and the columned portico with the theht of steps forms 
a .fine approach to the entrance hall. The plan Is compact and good. ‘The worst feature of 
square plans such as this is the difficulty of lighting from the outside a sufficient number of 
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ON PAR > CEILING IN HALL. 


bedrooms : Carr was driven to top-lighting for dressing-rooms and closets, This point is well 
illustrated by the plan of Eastwood House, Rotherham. Fortunately for him, the demand for 
bathrooms and sanitary arrangements hardly existed. 

When the principal floor is, as at Constable Burton, so far from the ground the inconvenience 


of the outside steps on a rainy night is obvious. Carr seems to have been conscious of this 


defect, for at Basildon Park, a large house which he built in Berkshire, he brings the steps inside 
the logeia under the portico. 


Basildon Park is the only example of Carr’s work in the south of England. It was built 
for a Yorkshireman, Sir Francis Sykes, who had returned from the East Indies as a“ nabob.” 
His portrait by Romney hangs in a house in Yorkshire which Carr designed—Aston Hall, 


near Rotherham |p. 252|. This house was bought by another nabob, Mr. Verelst, from the Earl of 
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Holderness before Carr had finished it. Aston Hall is very similar to Constable Burton in plan 
and elevation : originally a twin flight of steps ascended direct to the entrance on the upper floor, 
but it has since been re- 





moved and an internal 
stair has been substi- 
tuted. The insufficiency 
of bedrooms has been 
remedied by the addition 
of a side wing, to the 
detriment of the appear- 
ance of the house. 

At Gledhow Hall [p. 
253], near Leeds, Carr 
has placed his principal 





rooms upon the csround 
floor, as was his practice 
in nearly all his later 
houses. There are an 





unusual number of bay 





windows. ‘The illustra- 

tion of the south clevation shows how severely these houses suffer m appearance from the 
absence of the original bars to the windows. 

In 1767 the project of building an Infirmary for Leeds was set on foot. Carr was approached 
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by the committee, and he wrote from Aston Hall, * | 
can perhaps be of use to you in composing the necessary 
convenienceys which are requisite in such a_ building 
with some degree of art, but have not the opportunity 
of conducting the execution for you.” Although the 
building has disappeared, the minute books of the Build- 
ing Committee are still preserved in the present In- 
lirmary, and all the contracts, the prices, the various 
troubles, mistakes and delays are minutely — set 
forth, together with Carr’s receipt for his fees in con- 
nection with the work [{ p. 254]. 

One of the latest examples of Carr’s domestic work 
is Hackness Hall, near Scarborough [p. 255]. It is one 
of the largest houses of his single-block type, but beyond 
a greater tendency to refinement of detail, due to the 
Greek revival fashion, and an unhappy attempt to 
broaden his windows, it is similar to the work he was 
doing thirty vears earlier.* The house itself is a fine 
example of mason’s work, as is the case with all Carr’s 
buildings. He was always at the greatest pains to select 
the very best stone and to use it with knowledge and 
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judgment. Almost wherever he built in the country districts of Yorkshire he was fortunate 


in finding excellent building stone ready to hand. 
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GLEDHOW HALL, FROM THE SOUTH-WEsT, 


* Hackness Hall was unfortunately burnt down on 16th January 1910 (the day before this paper was read). 
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For buildings in the neighbourhood of towns, he seems in several cases to have preferred 


brick. In Waketield, for example, so near to his native village where he had learnt his mason’s 


craft, he is responsible for some of those great plain, comfortable-looking brick houses in Westgate 
which give so intimate an idea of the steady, permanent prosperity of the Yorkshire merchant in 
the last half of the eighteenth century’ Thornes House | p. 255] is one of these brick houses, now 


a good deal altered, the balancing wings having been entirely connected with the central 
Block. At Horbury itself there is a small house—Carr Lodge—which has been nicknamed 
* Little Thornes House,” since the 


Re: w . stvle and design are so similar. 
Vitis } diet ne 
yy Deehvini Carr also made additions to 


many existing houses, to the Eliza- 


/ }/) bethan Farnley Hall and to the 




















) late eighteenth century Wentworth 
( Castle, for example. But he never 
/ € $ attempted to introduce any other 
/ 4 sth ° 

Aigina Sette, rrielag fo re 0 Meaayl? Molla A je stvle than his own, He planted 
Yo EY a a eae Ld overt wv viele down his additions exactly as and 
ys : / e. where practical requirements (lic- 
/ : fi gta bin (ce Mita i tated. ‘The Gallery at Wentworth 
\ 4 Loe Castle and the Entrance Hall form 
[besten “* Pt tes part of an addition by him to the 
; original house. This addition was 
Ofork Heer Y 4 1Y praised by Horace Walpole, who 
IY, A _ wrote, ‘* Mr. Gilpin sillily could see 
nothing but faults there. The new 
oe a is front, in my opinion, is one of the 
C. 7G, tg f 20 lightest and most beautiful build- 
( ee gee rage vifftls jar be 5 ie Tee wes ings on earth,” and, he adds, with 
: Yawes Uariyssirid Brvigtacers Fy Bia he; titi Mevrmraay at a characteristic touch, “* pray, like 
Te gle te ee i | the little Gothie editice, and its posi- 

tion in the menagerie.” 
= The stables of an eighteenth- 
century Yorkshire establishment al- 
- ~ a eee most rivalled the house itself in im- 

CARR'S R _— 


portance. Carr seldom made the 
mistake of his predecessors who 
attempted to group them with the house in a wing whose balancing parter Was put to some 
totally different purpose. At Gledstone-in-Craven, a stone house with wings which stands prac- 
tically unaltered in any particular, the stables form, as usual, a square block situated at some 
distance from the house. But within these is the unusual feature of a circular stable-vard with 
a briek-vaulted, covered way running all round it. Carr had evidently been studying the designs 
of Inigo Jones for the Palace at Whitehall. 

At Wentworth House, which is entirely distinet and at some distance from Wentworth Castle, 
Carr designed for his early patron Lord Rockingham what were perhaps the most magnificent 
stables in Europe | p.256|. They are built round a quadrangle and entered through a fine gateway 
of the Dorie order. Within all is Spacious and substantial. The mangers are niches of solid stone. 
This building shows Carr at his best ; it is work of the simple broad type in which he delighted, 
and with which he was very much at home. Similar praise cannot be given to the mausoleum 


p. 257| to Lord Rockingham, who had died while Prime Minister in 1782. It stands in the 
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THORNES HOUSE, FROM TILE SOUTH 


middle of a plantation about a mile away from Wentworth House. Within there is a statue 
of Lord Rockingham by Nollekens, and in niches round the walls there are busts of eight of 
the Whig leader’s principal supporters. 

Carr himself was a moderate Whig in politics, but he contined himself to civie duties, and he 
was for long an Alderman, and on two oceasions Lord Mayor, of York. In 1770 he read with 
contented interest in the serene atmosphere of the Mansion House at York of the famous struggle 
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hetween Parliament and Crosby, the Lord Mayor of London : a struggle which ended in Crosby's 
committal to the Tower. 

The portrait of Carr by Sir William Beechey [p. 260] shows him as a genial, shrewd, and 
kindly old man. On a table by his side are the plans of the Crescent at Buxton, designed for the 
Duke of Devonshire. We may conclude, therefore, that this was a favourite work of his. More 
interesting is the great riding school which is behind the Crescent, and which is now a hospital. 

In York, the County Lunatie Asylum with its simple lines and pleasant colouring makes a 
dignified termination to a long strip of park. The semi-circular relieving arches of brickwork over 
the first-tloor windows form one of Carr’s favourite motifs. 

The Court House and Debtors’ Prison at York, which face each other on either side of the 
Castle Green, and which are precisely similar in design, represent the only opportunity which Carr 
was given in York for regular and formal grouping. The plan of the Court House |p. 258] was 





























WENTWORTH HOUSE: STABLES, 


Photo, by J. R. Wigfuall [.4.]. 


modelled upon that of the basilicas of ancient Rome. The central doorway opened upon a 
columned hall, and at either end were two courts of justice, the civil court on one side and the 
criminal court on the other, each surmounted by a dome containing elaborate plaster work. 
Originally the building was open from end to end and the effect must have been very stately. 
Unfortunately the various parts of the building have now been partitioned off: a development 
which was inevitable in view of the horror of draughts which is a characteristic of the judicial 
temperament. 

The Town Halls of Lincoln, Newark, and Chestertield show Carr’s usual careful treatment 
and form an appropriate setting for the slow, deliberate municipal life of the period. 

In 1790 Carr obtained permission to pull down the village church at Horbury, where he had 
worshipped as a boy and where so many of his ancestors lay buried, and to build an entirely new 
church of classic character at his own expense. He had been successful in his work, he had 
amassed a large fortune, and he had been twice Lord Mayor of York. So in his native village 
with mixed motives of piety and pride—he built the existing church at Horbury— 

‘ PIETATIS IN DEVM ET AMORIS IN SOLVM NATALE MONVMENTVM 
PROPRIIS SVMPTIBVS EXTRVXIT 
IOHANNES CARR ARCHITECTVS ” 


as the inscription in the pediment records. 
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Its poverty of design and want of appropriateness to its purpose reflects the spirit then exist- 
ing in the Church of England. The interior is decorated with enriched plaster work of a flat and 
delicate type. At the time of its opening the church was regarded as a triumph of artistic skill. 
A local paper of that date reported that “ this beautiful building is allowed to be the handsomest 
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WENTWORTH MAUSOLEUM. 
From a photograph by J. R. Wigfull [4.°. 


building of its size in the country. ‘The spire is truly elegant and the body of the church is ren- 
dered perfectly commodious by the judicious arrangement of the sittings.”’ 

Carr made occasional excursions into Gothic, and the aisles of Dewsbury Church and the east 
part of Sheffield Church show that he neither understood nor appreciated Gothic architecture. 
His original drawings exist for the work at Sheffield Church. At the Soane Museum there is a 
bound set of drawings copied from Batty Langley’s work on Gothic arehitecture, and on the 
frontispiece of this Carr’s name is written. Whether or not Carr made these copies himself, the 
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drawings for Sheffield Church show that he had been a student of Batty Langley’s works. 
Carr also made a survey of York Minster for Dean Fountayne. He restored the roofs, em- 
ploying as his clerk of works the son of the Archbishop’s gardener, Joseph Halfpenny, who took 
advantage of the scaffolding to make those 
careful drawings which were afterwards pub- 
lished as ‘‘ The Gothic Ornaments of York 
Minster.” 

The last work that Carr designed was 
the Entrance Gateway to Harewood Park 
[p. 245]. It dates from 1801, and is a fine 
piece of mason’s work. 

Evidences of Carr’s connection with the 
municipal life of York remain in the Man- 
sion House there in the shape of some silver 
plate which he gave to the Corporation. One 
is a large centrepiece with figures on the 
handles and lid. The inscription reads that 
it was “ presented to the Corporation of 
York by Alderman John Carr, with great re- 
spect, 1794.” There is a lithographed por- 

_t trait of Carr, drawn in 1796 by George 
78S COURT ROUSE, YORK : Dance, the architect of Newgate. It shows 
his face in profile. 

In 1791 he was elected one of the nineteen original members of the London Architectural 
Club, who used to meet once a month at the Thatched House Tavern, not to listen to a paper, but 
for the more satisfactory purpose of dining together. So exclusive was the Club that future candi- 
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dates were to be Academicians or gold medallists in Architecture, and one blackball in the entire 
ballot was to exclude, 
During the last years of his life—he died in 1807 at the age of eighty-four—Carr relinquished 
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his work and retired to a country life at Askham Hall, a house which in his early days as a mason 
he had helped to build. But he was still full of vitality, and seems to have enjoyed nothing so 
much as his long, leisurely driving tours, when he would show his nieces the work he had done in 
various parts of the country, or guide them to the fine scenery of the Lakes, and the North Riding, 
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CARR OF YORK. 


(From a portrait by Sir William Beechey at Browsholme Hall, Yorkshire.) 
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or take them through some of the great workshops which were rising in the industrial districts. 
At the Carron Ironworks, for instance, his niece records in her journal that “ the great casting- 
rooms are very astonishing, from the roaring of the bellows and the dreadful fires, out of which 
the liquid metal runs into the moulds and is cast into cannons, pots, grates, and various other 
things, by such figures of naked men as we had never before seen.” The aspect of the country 
had greatly changed since Carr began his long journeys on horseback to look after his various 
buildings. The roads from mere bridle-tracks had become wide and well-made arteries for the 
mail-coach traftic. He had himself designed many of the new bridges, such as those at Borough- 
bridge, Richmond, and Ferrybridge. The population had nearly doubled itself; quiet market 
towns were becoming large industrial centres, and the old traditional system of trade appren- 
ticeship and continuity of type in method, workmanship, and design was fast dying out. 
But Carr belonged to the old, leisurely order of things. He accepted the traditional style and 
method which he found at the beginning of his career, and was content merely to maintain the 
high technical level of workmanship for which the eighteenth century is famous. 

And so, if Carr’s buildings are sometimes dull, they are always sensible and fulfil Inigo Jones’s 
requirement that architecture should be * 
probably have been content with such a verdict. 


He himself would 
He merely claimed, as he wrote to the Board of 
the Leeds Infirmary, to be able * to arrange the necessary convenienceys with some degree of art a 


solid, masculine, and unaffected.” 


DISCUSSION OF MR. KITSON’S PAPER. 
Mr. Ernest Grorce, A.R.A., President, in the Chair. 


Mr. J. A. GOTCH, F.S.A., said he had very 


responsible for the detail; and here we have in 








great pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Kitson for his Paper. All who were interested in 
the history of architecture must be grateful to thcse 
gentlemen who undertook to read a monograph on 
any special architect who had achieved a reputation. 
To have accurate facts carefully marshalled was an 
invaluable assistance to any one interested in the 
continuity of architecture. On one point, perhaps, 
Mr. Kitson had done an injustice to the architecture 
of Yorkshire, in that he only pointed to two periods 
of considerable building in that county, and had 
omitted the very large amount of building that was 
done in the later sixteenth and earlier seventeenth 
centuries. The hills and dales of Yorkshire 
offered many choice examples of charming little 
mullioned buildings highly suitable to the 
surroundings in which they were built. The 
history of Carr of York was a very interesting 
one. He seemed to have been one of the last of 
the race of mason-architects who did so much 
towards filling England with beautiful buildings. 
Of course, in earlier days—in some of those six- 
teenth and seventeenth century days that he had 
mentioned—it was usually the mason who was 
responsible very largely for the design and detail, 
if he was not responsible for the actual planning 
—in some of the smaller buildings probably he 
was responsible for both ; but in almost all build- 
ings, even the largest, it was the mason who was 


Carr a gentleman who combined both branches. 
He seemed only to have been thirty-one years 
old when he designed the Grand Stand at York 
and cast off the slough of a mason and appeared 
as a fully developed architect. One reflection his 
career brought before them was how much less 
training was necessary in those days for an archi- 
tect than was necessary at the present time. That 
point was emphasised by the awards of the Insti- 
tute prizes which had been read before them that 
evening. In the present day the young architect, like 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, had not only to have his 
Lehrjahre, his years of learning, but he had to have 
his Wanderjakre, his years of wandering abroad to 
gather experience. In the days of Carr, life was 
far less strenuous, and the architect got off more 
cheaply, both in point of money and in point of time, 
in acquiring the knowledge that was sufficient for 
his purpose. Then, again, recent decisions of the Law 
Courts indicated the additional responsibilities that 
the architect had to bear at the present day —in fact 
all the circumstances of the time seemed to point 
to the eventual establishment of a firm or limited 
company to carry on architecture, one member of 
which should be the designer, another the con- 
structor, versed in all the various and most modern 
methods of construction, and another one a lawyer 
—and very often they might have to add to their 
number a person well versed in natural history. 
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(Juite recently he had been asked to give advice as 
to the presence and ravages of a most unpleasant 
beetle which threatened to drive the tenants out of 
a house; in fact they said that unless the evil 
was cured they must go, and then some contem- 
plated alterations would not be carried out; so 
that every inducement was laid upon the architect 
to ascertain what this beetle might be, what its 
habits were, where it laid its eggs, and when 
would be the best time to attack it. Then again, 
there was another branch of natural history that 
the Institute was just taking up—viz. the ques- 
tion of dry rot. All these things which were 
now thrown upon their shoulders Mr. Carr was 
happily entirely free from. The training he 
got was quite sufficient, however, for the very 
simple requirements of his time, There was no 
complexity of planning then. ‘The dividers which 
Mr. Kitson mentioned were the architect’s princi 
pal instrument; as long as he got his spaces pretty 
equally divided, and the facade nicely proportioned, 
that was half the battle ; he then fitted his plan on 
to the facade, which was very easily done, because 
it had no complexity about it. There were no 
sanitary requirements in those days; the archi- 
tect had not to consider the various demands of 
his principal apartments as compared with his 
sanitary apartments, because the latter did not 
exist. No house in those days had an ignoble side. 
In this respect the eighteenth-century house dif- 
fered very considerably from its predecessors. In 
the large sixteenth and seventeenth century houses 
there was as a rule in front of the principal part of 
the house a large courtyard formed of minor offices 
where the servants were sometimes lodged, where 
the outside servants undoubtedly lived and did 
their work, and it was thought no disadvantage to 
a fine house to approach the main structure through 
buildings which were devoted to more or less ignoble 
purposes. That idea entirely disappeared in the 
eighteenth century, and houses were built which 
had all the facades of equal or very nearly equal 
importance. ‘That simplified the question of de- 
signing a fine house very much indeed ; their plans 
were simple and the elements of design were very 
simple—so simple that the pattern book of those 
days was a very great assistance to architects. 
It is a question how far the use of pattern books 
was a disadvantage; it prevented originality ; 
but in the present day it was just possible that 
we suffered too much from originality; perhaps 
there was a little too much of the originality 
which was suggested by our sketch-books. In 
those days there was nothing unexpected. When 
one turned round the corner of the house one 
knew exactly what would be found there; in the 
present day, when one turned a corner of the house 
one generally found something that was unexpected 
and very likely something that was undesirable. 
Those pattern-books had the further advantage that 
they led to the development and cultivation of one 


style instead of, as at the present day, half-a-dozen 
or more. In those days all designing minds were 
concentrated on one route instead of following 
a number of different routes. Perhaps a revolt 
from our own originality was being indicated to- 
day by the prevalence of the rough-cast and colour- 
wash style, which certainly avoided those fantastic 
efforts at design which marked some of the work 
of fifteen and twenty yearsago. ‘Turning to Carr 
himself, he should be rather glad to know from 
Mr. Kitson whether he designed any of the work at 
Wentworth so late as 1806, because in 1806 he 
was within one year of his death, and in a recent 
very admirable account of Wentworth House that 
appeared in Country Life a good deal of the work 
inside Wentworth was attributed to him—that is, 
Wentworth House where he designed the stables, 

Mr. KITSON: No, not Wentworth House— 
Wentworth Castle. 

Mr. GOTCH: There seemed evidently as much 
mixture between Wentworth House and Wentworth 
Castle as there was between Burton Constable 
and Constable Burton. He had always under- 
stood that Burton Constable was a mullioned house. 
But that was totally different from the Constable 
Burton shown upon the sereen. There were thus 
two instances of important houses which the 
ordinary person who did not have the advantage 
of living in Yorkshire thoroughly mixed up. Mr. 
Kitson might perhaps explain this. Mr. Kitson 
had mentioned the fact that Carr was a member 
of a Society of nineteen architects, about the close 
of the eighteenth century, in London. When he 
(Mr. Gotch) was a youth, an uncle of his told 
him that there used to be only twelve architects in 
London, called the twelve apostles ; but apparently 
there were nineteen; so he supposed these seven 
were a sort of apostles to the Gentiles, like Carr, 
living away from the metropolis of Jerusalem. 
There was one other thing he should like to men- 
tion. On the wall was an old picture of Harewood 
House, lent by Mr. Batsford, which was extremely 
interesting, because it showed Harewood House in 
its original state, and it showed the conception of 
the time of what an English country house should 
look like. It would be seen that the house was a 
mere incident in the landscape; it was stuck down, 
as it were, in a field; and to the mind of the painter, 
and perhaps to the mind of the architect—certainly 
to the mind of Capability Brown—it was as im- 
portant that there should be the fine group of 
trees seen in the picture as that there should be a 
house. The idea that the house should be wedded 
to its surroundings in any formal manner was, 
of course, wholly ignored; the whole notion was 
a landscape in which a house happens to appear. 
He thanked Mr. Kitson sincerely for his extremely 
interesting Paper, and he would end by saying that, 
after all, Carr’s ambition was that of most of them, 
even if circumstances limited the circle of their 
ambitions, and that was “to treat the necessary 
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conveniences of a building with some degree of 
art.” 

Mr. H. A. TIPPING, F.S.A., said he had very 
much pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks. 
Everyone must have been much interested in 
knowing more than they knew before of Carr of 
York. He wished there were many architects of 
the present day who were as good students of the 
architects of the past as was Mr. Kitson, and 
would inform us concerning them. We really 
knew very little about them. Take Carr of York 


himself—he was dismissed in the Dictionary of 


National Biography in a very few lines indeed. 
They would all have been interested in what Mr. 
Kitson said of the origin of Carr of York—his 
origin of a stonemason’s family. People had been 
very apt in rather a loose generalising way to 
say, as Mr. Gotch so rightly pointed out, that in 
medieval times, and even in Tudor times, the 
stonemason, the master freemason, was the archi- 
tect of great houses, like Smithson was at Wol- 
laton. We have been inclined to say that after 
Inigo Jones all this was changed, and from the 
day of Inigo Jones forward came the time of 
the learned architect who had been to Italy and 
elsewhere and worked specially at the drawing- 
board. We see from the origin of Carr of 
York, who lived into the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, and from that of other of his con- 
temporaries, that their origin was largely in the 
workshop and not at the drawing-board. Many 
instances of that would be found during the 
eighteenth century, the period in which Lord 
Burlington and the virtuosi took such an active 
part, and men like Kent, Gibbs and Campbell 
visited Italy and went to Rome to drink there 
from the very sources of classic and Palladian 
art. Yet many would be found even at that time 
who shared with Carr the origin of the stonemason’s 
yard. He had come across a very interesting case 
of the kind the other day, with regard to Erddig 
Park, near Wrexham, where the architect called 
himself a freemason—the same title of free 
master-mason that no doubt described Carr a little 
later on, and that earlier Smithson at Wollaton 
called himself by. Thomas Webb, freemason of 
Middlewich, in Cheshire, had nothing to do with 
masonry—that is, with erecting the work—but was 
as much an architect as any of those present were 
that evening. Luckily, at this place, Erddig Park, 
there were preserved the original agreements not 
only with the architect, but with the stonemason, 
bricklayer, and carpenter, showing that they were 
all perfectly separate people; and this man, although 
he called himself freemason in this agreement, was 
really an architect, and was paid a fee, not for 
erecting the house, but for what was then called 
“making a draught of the case of the house.’’ And 
the manner in which they paid him was also rather 
interesting. It was always a question whether the 
percentage system was a wise one—many Clients 
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demurred to it and said that the architect, however 
great an artist he might be, and however superior 
to these trifling questions of £ s. d., under the per- 
centage system was rather inclined to encourage 
bills of extras. That was not so in the case of 
Mr. Thomas Webb of Middlewich; there he was 
paid the fixed sum of £50 for his work, and besides 
that had meat for himself and his horse. It would 
be interesting to go through Cheshire records and 
see whether Thomas Webb (who was no relation 
to John Webb, Inigo Jones’s kinsman) was archi- 
tect of many Cheshire houses in Charles II.’s time, 
which was the date of Erddig, just as Carr was in 
Yorkshire afterwards. Erddig was the only case he 
had met with in the private records of a private 
family, and that not in Webb’s own county of 
Cheshire, but a few miles over the border in Den- 
bighshire. But many other men had had the 
same origin as Carr. Sir Robert Taylor was the 
son of a stonemason and started life in a more 
artistic branch of his profession, namely as a 
pupil of Sir Henry Cheere, who was famous as a 
maker of lead statues, and Sir Robert Taylor 
did not become an architect, although he was 
born some ten years before Carr, until after 
Carr’s career as an architect had begun, having 
been a sculptor up to that time. Again, there 
were other Yorkshiremen—Ripley and Kent, for 
instance—who, though their fathers were not stone- 
masons, were themselves connected with the build- 
ing trade or arts connected with architecture. Kent 
was an apprentice to a coachbuilder, and coach- 
building and painting at that time were distinctly 
matters of art. Ripley was a carpenter and Fliteroft 
also was acarpenter ; and soa great number of the 
best-known architects of the eighteenth century 
were really at that time carrying cut, not a new idea 
which we suppose dawned with Inigo Jones and then 
prevailed, but the building ideas of the old crafts- 
men-designers of medieval and Tudor times. Carr, 
he thought, was one of the last of these, and one of 
the most interesting. A point about Carr that in- 
terested him very much was the fact that after all, 
although there was a great deal to be said in favour 
of deriving one’s information and training, not so 
much from studentship and the drawing- board, but 
from the workshop, perhaps in many cases ii was 
against originality. As Mr. Kitson had had to 
allow, Carr was not an original architect at all; 
he wanted to carry on the sound tradition that he 
found—which was a very good thing indeed. But 
we also want originality, and one noticeable point 
about Harewood House was the contrast between 
what was done by the brothers Adam at Harewood 
House and what was evidently left in the decorative 
domain to Carr. The brothers Adam were called in 
to decorate the house, and all the great reception 
rooms there are, with Lansdowne House and Kedle- 
ston Hall, among the very best examples of the 
brothers Adam style. But the brothers Adam 
were originators of style; they were looking for- 
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ward ; Carr, on the contrary, always looked back ; 
he went back to those pattern-books which had 
their foundation with Inigo Jones. Going care 
fully round Harewood House it would be found 
that in the lesser apartments, some of the better 
bedrooms upstairs for instance, the touch of the 
brothers Adam was wholly absent, and the style 
was still the style of Kent, Ripley, and other 
earlier Palladian architects of the school of Lord 
Burlington in which Carr was trained. He was 
evidently conservative. The idea arose in his 
(the speaker’s) mind, when Mr. Gotch mentioned 
that picture as so representative of the general 
gardening scale and the ideas of environment at 
the time, of another house that Carr had to deal 
with, which he thought would show that Carr had 
some of this conservative tendency as regards the 
environment just as he had with regard to the 
elevation and decoration of a house. ‘That was a 
house that Carr built out of his own county of 
Yorkshire, in Cheshire, Tabley Hall. ‘Tabley Hall 
was built at least a dozen years after Harewood 
House, after Carr must have come across the 
brothers Adam and Capability Brown; and the 
approach of Tabley was a very interesting piece of 
lay-out—it seemed to be very extensive. He would 
not call it a forecourt, it was more than that. At 
Tabley there was a forecourt, and the house with 
its segmental corridors and side wings, and besides 
the side wings a detachel stable. He did not 
know that he was prepared to agree with Mr. Kitson 
that the setting of the stables in one of these wings 
was wrong; in nany of our finest houses they 
were placed there very well. ‘Take Chevening 
House in Kent. Chevening House still had the 
form which it originally possessed, and was one of 
the extraordinarily vast number of houses which 
were attributed to Inigo Jones. I1t was later 
than Inigo Jones, but it was very much in the 
manner of Inigo Jones, and it had its stables in 
the west wing; and he should say they were ex- 
ceedingly well placed there; they were perfectly 
satisfactory from the practical point of view and 
from the architectural point of view, and, so far 
as his own knowledge of the point went, they were 
perfectly satisfactory from tbe olfactory point of 
view. At Tabley they got the fact which Mr. Kit- 
gon had so well pointed out, that Carr put his 
stables quite separately, and this fine house was 
exceedingly like several that Mr. Kitson had shown 
on the screen with segmental corridors and side 
wings, and then, facing the central block but a 
long way off from it, were the stables. Besides 
the forecourt they got a formal stretch cf drive with 
elaborate arched entrances. It was a very con- 
siderable and admirable lay-out for anyone want- 
ing now to make an approach to a house in the 
Palladian style, and since Mr. Reginald Blomfield 


began it they knew how popular the Palladian style 


had become. It would be a very interesting study 
for some of the young members of the profession 
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to get the ground plan of this interesting lay-out 
in Cheshire by Carr of York, which was decidedly 
based on older traditions of geometrical gardening, 
It showed the very strong conservative character 
of Carr of York. On another point he would ap- 
peal to Mr. Kitson for further information. It 
was certainly said by all authorities and in the 
Dictionary of National Biography that Carr con- 
tinued the great work at Wentworth Wodehouse 
(not Wentworth Castle), which, as they knew, re- 
presence l various styles. There was still at that 
house one of the elevations that was supposed to 
have belonged to the house of the great Earl of 
Stratford. Then there was the great front by 
Iliteroft, and then there were very considerable 
wings which were supposed to have been built at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century and were 
attributed to Carr of York. He should be very 
glad to hear from Mr. Kitson whether it was a 
fact that that part of Wentworth Wodehouse was 
erected as late as that, and whether Carr of York 
had to do with it. To mention another architect- 
mason, there was the rather mysterious Smith of 
Warwick, and he should like to know as much 
about him as he now knew about Carr of York. 
Was there any Warwickshire architect who could 
tell them about Smith of Warwick? He was not 
mentioned in the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy, and he did not appear in Mr. Blomfield’s 
text, thongh a little note was appended to one of 
the pages of Mr. Blomfield’s most admirable book 
in which he tells us that Smith of Warwick was 
one of the two masons connected with Gibbs in 
the building of the Radcliffe Library at Oxford. 
Here, then, we get another mason who certainly 
succeeded as an architect. It was known that he 
erected buildings in Warwickshire—for instance, 
Stoneleigh. And he had come across another 
interesting point not long ago at Wingerworth 
Park—an extremely fine Palladian house in Derby- 
shire dating from Smith of Warwick’s time, un- 
doubtedly erected between 1720 and 1730. Whilst 
there he noticed the likeness of this house to 
Stoneleigh, and he was informed by the owner’s 
agent that there was another house close by dating 
back to the same time, a still finer house, Sutton 
Scarsdal>, built by the last Lord Scarsdale at this 
special time between 1720 and 17380. Recently 
there had been some alterations, and a lead plate 
was found with the names of those connected with 
the building, and at the top of the list was the 
name Smith. He strongly suspected, from noticing 
the likeness between Sutton Scarsdale and Winger- 
worth Park and Stoneleigh, that they were all by 
the same inan, Smith. . It was a very interesting 
point to take up and discover whether they had 
here another real working mason who was one of 
the most successful Palladian architects of the 
eighteenth century. He suggested this as a point 
fora young architect to take up, for it was one which 
he would do well to incorporate in a monograph. 
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Mr. H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM [F’] said 
that Mr. Kitson began by saying that Carr’s archi- 
tecture was dull; they might compliment him by 
saying that he had been able to read a Paper upon 
it which was the very reverse of dull. The par- 
ticular point which interested him was the plan of 
the Courts, and Carr’s notion of having the Courts 
visible to each other from one end to the other. 
He did not know whether it was remembered now, 
but it was Elmes’s original notion in planning 
St. George’s Hall at Liverpool that he should have 
a creat hall in the centre and a Court at each end 
of it, and, as he expressed in a letter to his friend 
Rawlinson, he hoped some day to see that 
creat vista from one end of the building to the 
other—to see the Judge sitting in the Court at one 
end, and to see the vista across the hall and the 
Judge sittingin the other courtat the other end; and 
when they proposed t» build a large organ to fill up 
one end of the hall he was very angry indeed, just as 
angry as Wren was about the organ at St. Paul’s ; 
he said it would quite spoil his vista. Another 
point he wished to remark upon was as to the 
external staircase and the piano nobile which Carr, 
from practical reasons, gave up in his later days. 
He himself felt very strongly that that external 
staircase was one of the finest points in the 
eighteenth century mansions, and it always seemed 
to him rather contemptible that the present gene- 
ration apparently had got so frightened of going 
up outside a flight of steps in the rain. He had 
the privilege every year of stopping in a great 
eighteenth-century house in a part of Ireland where 
it invariably rained, where there was a great flight 
of steps to the door. He had gone up those steps 
many times with a feeling of satisfaction that the 
steps were there and looked very well, and that the 
rain did not matter a bit. He should be very glad 
to see some architect and some _ building-owner 
building a big mansion who would revert to 
that exceedingly fine scheme of placing the 
main floor at a considerable height from the 
ground, and having a fine flight of steps. 
He thought it was quite worth the exposure 
to the rain, and that they ought not to be so 
soft as to care about that. Mr. Kitson showed 
them a portrait of Carr by Dance. That re- 
minded him that in the last winter exhibi- 
tion at the Royal Academy Dance’s portraits 
of Academicians were all exhibited in the water- 
colour room, and they were a remarkable set. 
He drew, he believed, profile portraits of all the 
Academicians of the day,and what struck him was 
that Dance must have had a strong personal 
equation, because the portraits bore such a remark- 
able similarity to each other. Then if the name of 
“ Capability Brown” was mentioned in connection 
with that view on the wall, he should not say he 
had anything to do with it. The notion of Capa- 
bility Brown was to cut down all the trees and to 
clear out everything in front of the house, and to 
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have an open view of the house ; and he would not 
have left trees like those shown in the picture. He 
had very great pleasure in supporting the vote of 
thanks for what he thought was a most interesting 
and charming paper. 

Mr. KE. GUY DAWBER [F.), in supporting the 
vote of thanks, said he was interested in what Mr. 
Tipping said about the architects in different towns 
and places in the country. If their younger mem- 
bers would take up this research we should gain 
much valuable information. It had always seemed 
to him that a great many towns in England bore 
the impress of the hand of one man. They had 
seen that especially in the work of Carr of York. 
Again, at Stamford they would find that all that 
delightful eighteenth-century work was probably 
due to the influence of one man. It would be 
found later on in the work of Wood of Bath, in 
Nash, in the Adams, and in one who was probably 
unknown—in Henry Bell of Lynn. Henry Bell, 
like Carr of York, was twice mayor of his town. 
He was descended from a Baron of the Exchequer 
in Queen Elizabeth’s reign in 1572. His ancestors 
settled at Beaupré in Norfolk, and he afterwards 
practised in Lynn as an architect. Henry Bell 
was born in 1653, and in 1683 he built what 
they would all admit was one of the most 
beautiful buildings in the whole of the country— 
the Custom House at Lynn. That building for a 
man of thirty, for he was only thirty when he 
completed it, marked him at once as a master in 
architecture. He also built a series of remarkably 
beautiful houses in Lynn, many of which have been 
mutilated, but in the interiors still retaining much 
delightful work, quite as fine as anything that 
Wren did. He was a contemporary of Wren, 
and died within five years of him. He also 
designed the altar-pieces for St. Margaret’s Church 
and St. Nicholas’ Church ; and to show how, even 
in those days, in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, he was considered as an architect, there 
is a note in the town records that he was paid a sum 
of £10 for designing the altar-piece of St. Mar- 
garet’s Church, which sum he expended in having 
this altar-piece gilt at his own cost; that showed 
that he did receive a fee, and was considered as an 
architect and designer, and not a constructor only. 
He also built a most unique church in North 
Runcton, outside Lynn, which stands out as quite 
one of the most interesting buildings of the latter 
part of the seventeenth or the early part of the 
eighteenth century in that part of Norfolk. That 
was only one man they happened to have records 
about, and all his work could be easily traced ; 
but he was convinced that all over the country, if 
they were to study and to look into it—and it was 
quite worth going into carefully—they would find 
in all these towns there had been one architect 
who had put the impress of his work upon the sur- 
rounding district. 

Mr. A. T. BOLTON [F’) said he should like to ask 
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srand tour—to do some alterations to the kitchen 
rangve, and when the owner returned he found 
the beautiful Elizabethan house, in which (Queen 
Elizabeth herself had slept, had been ¢ ympletely 
cleared away, and Carr of York had built this en 
t Ww mansion in its place. He (the speaker) 

lis story, and his remark was that modern 
architeets had no such luck. Theother place, Burton 
Constable, in the East Riding, was an Elizabethan 
mullioned house, and, curiously enough, ther 
existed among its records complete plans by John 
Carr of York for the “ Palladianisation,” if he 
might use the word, of the house, which luckily 
never was carried out. Mr. Tipping’s writings in 
CG tyy Life had done a great deal to awaken 
interest in these eighteenth-century houses ; but 
it was lamentable to find how little interest the 
owners seemed to take in them. He was afraid he 
could not answer the point about the “draught 
traps,’ but he did not agree with the speaker who 
said that Carr was so limited that when he came 
in contact with the brothers Adam he simply be- 
came an inferior Adam, instead of giving them a 
rovincial variety of their work, which would have 
ud a very great interest. He was afraid, however, 
he truth was that Carr was not really particularly 
interested in his work as an art. The interest with 
which he looked upon it, as had been very frequently 
the case since, to the detriment of architecture, 
was merely as a means of making money and of 
rising out of his own class. He left a sum of no 
less than £160,000—considerably more than any 
architect up to that time, and very few since, 
had left. The thing that really interested him, 
he thought, was to become a country gentle- 
man; that, of course, absolutely killed originality 
in any art, and this no doubt largely accounted 
for the fact that his work was so lifeless and so 
uninspired, 
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TOWN PLANNING. 
PAPERS COLLECTED BY THE R.LB.A. 
PLANNING COMMITTEE. 
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X.* By Professor Beresrorp Pirr (1... 


ANCIENT AND MODERN CAPITALS. 

The creation of a city has a New- World sound 
about it. The Englishman first, perhaps, thinks 
of America, where everything civilised has had tobe 
created in the space of a recent epoch, and where 
there must be a most extensive assortment of 
experimental town-planning schemes available for 
Kuropean statesmen to consider, digest, and appro 
priate. America has the only modern capital of 
wny account hitherto built on plan, and our great 
daughter nation, without the glamour of historical 
association or of style or site, has built with a fore- 
sight and design worthy of the ereat name of 
Washington. To-day also the opportunity has 
come to Australia. Wealth, dignity, and a fame 
second to none among the daughters of her mother 
have grown to be hers in the swittly passing century 
of her development. From among the capitals of 
her provinces, great as they are, she now moves 
forth to seek a federal metropolis with intentionand 
power to accomplish, we hope and trust, the greatest 
stride the modern world has witnessed of town 
planning on the grand scale. It is Australia’s to 
embody in a complete and new continent the wis- 
dom of her government with, we seriously but 
nervously trust, an architecture competent and 
noble, characteristic and graceful, the fruit of the 
aves, and as vivid with artistic life as the Common- 
wealth is with intelligence and power. This is a 
day indeed for such a subject as ours. 

The modern conception, infused with the spirit 
of ordered arrangement, planned with spacious 
dignity and architectural resource, has to create its 
own interest and maintain national dignity without 
the serener charms—why call them adventitious ? 

-such as are yielded by the Golden Horn, the yellow 
Tiber, or our nut-brown Thames to their respective 
metropolitan cities. The equally precious tradi- 
tionary blessings of Justinian’s building fever, 
Michelangelo’s tremendous scale, or Wren’s ¢a- 
pacious genius, attach to the glory of these ancient 
capitals ; but the provision of such equivalent virtue 
may yet be buried in our race waiting to be evolved 
by circumstances of education, environment, and 
opportunity. To this end we speak of it to-day. 
The castle must be designed, imagined in the air, 
before it can be drawn or erected upon the earth. 
The complete idea of a modern city is not, like an 
historic capital, the product of the mysteries of 
unreyealed history, but grows by the application of 


* A lecture delivered at Hampstead on 14th July 1909 in 
connection with the Town Planning and Housing Exhibition. 
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geometry to the courses of traftic, the areas of 
business or residence and of recreative perambu- 
lation, not forgetting the monumental value of 
spaciousness rather than of One 
generation, or at most two, is required to realise for 
this what the laborious tides of time and accident 
have effected for them. The results are, of course, 
wholly different and not comparable. The ancient 
capital has been perforce tne shuttlecock and play- 
thing of time and chance, and therefore as well the 
creation as the creature of natural forces, while the 
modern city is the deliberateand concrete expression 
of the work and hope of either an association or an 
architect. 

The full extent of the subject of town planning 
has certainly as yet barely dawned upon the minds 
either of legislators or architects. Garden and ideal 
cities, new suburbs, parks and open spaces, are 
each extensive subjects and fall within a similar 
group of ideas. ‘Total effect, architectural grouping, 
regularity of plan and “* lay out,’’ completeness and 
balance govern the ideal and create the plan to be 
evolved by the ordered building of the nucleus that 
shall grow into a great city without distortion or 
Waste of power. This subject, though large, is 
capable of discussion, and helpful principles can be 
elucidated to guide and stimulate the formation of 
an ideal town-development scheme. 


compression. 


IMPROVEMENT OF EXISTING TOWNS, 


The improvement of existing towns is, on the 
other hand, not so easy of useful theorising. <A 
primary factor will exist in each town which may 
bear little or no illustration by or application of the 
principles laid down for an ideal town plan. ‘Towns 
are more irregular and various in their characteris- 
tics and possibilities than even men or women, and 
an abstract doctrine which might avail for street 
improvement, say, in a university city like Oxford, 
would be h ipelessly inapplicable at Birmingham. 
London, Edinburgh, Dublin, or Cardiff would each 
obviously demand different management on the 
basis alone of natural configuration, to say nothing 
of the almost equally urgent considerations of 
national and local historical monuments and charac- 
ter. The great towns which are almost purely 
commercial or manufacturing in purpose will vary 
further, while the class represented by Cheltenham, 
Harrogate, or Tunbridge Wells and Brighton is 
governed by quite other hopes and purposes. Local 
improvements will illustrate how completely cir- 
cumstances alter cases, and the attempt will be 
futile to lay down principles that would be adaptable 
for the guidance of unintelligent boards or officials. 
A cultivated acquaintance with the beauties of 
famous streets, public places, and groups of buildings 
will provide a useful standard of ideas, and may lead 
to that quickened perception of advantage of posi- 
tion and directness of access which is the asset of 
a good military general. Rigidity of idea or the 
application of the principles, for instance, that under- 
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lie the feolie tric setting-out of a model ¢ ty pian 
may provide an engine for destroying the local 
interests and character of a tow) et old-bottle 
municipalities beware of the new wine of modern 
doctrine, and cultivate an earnest local enthusiasm, 


it may be even for a precinct, a close, or a butt 
lane, rather than conclude that because electric 
tramways are the fashion in London suburbs they 
will prove the importers of fresh vigour into a 
delightfully crooked old-world city. The wide 
differences that affect any consideration of the im- 
provement of existing towns, inland or centrally 


ry 


planned, riverside or riparial in system (as London), 
or seashore with a wide unlimited front extending 
fan-like from the point of landward approach, pre- 
vent any attempt to deal with town-improvement 
schemes now. It must suffice to say with what 
interest the architectural profession have viewed 


the preparation and promotion of Mr. John Burns’s 
Town-planning Bill, and how they are convinced 
that the ultimate success of its proposals for the 
general preparation of town development schemes 
depends upon a wise and educated acquaintance 
with the great subject of town architecture as a 
whole. This conviction becomes an anxious pre- 
possession when the possibilities of misconception 
and failure in the design of schemes which are to 
acquire a legislative fixedness are contemplated. 





The need for a proper course of training for the 
work of designing and preparing town-planning 
schemes therefore becomes the most anxious 


question of the day to architects, and one to which 
it is not too soon to give immediate attention. 


THE NEW TOWNS OF GREATI BRITAIN. 
Happy is the nation that points to her completed 
cities, perfect in their orderliness and having the 


special and rare quality of fulfilled design, where 
fort sight has conquered accident and civilisation is 
conveniently expressed in geometry of plan and by 
rapidity of transit. The joys of such cities are lik 
those of a Tantalus to Englishmen; our architects 
describe this blessedness and incite enthusiastic 
statesmen to recreate such Elysian fields at home, 
here in poor unkempt, untidily free Britain ; for if 
in Paris or Washington, why not in Piccadilly, 
merry Islington, Edmonton, or Ware ? , 

To Greater Britain, however, th ibject is a 
present and urgent one. The world renews its 
youth and replants itself in sheds of corrugated iron, 
roughly grouped on pegged-out claims, which ere 
long shuffle out of their caterpillar and chrysalis 
coils and solidify with amazing rapidity into vigor- 
ous and powerful municipalities and capitals, which 
should also be dignified and beautiful. 

To-day, while we at home are gardening the 
suburbs of our old incorrigible cities, the Empire is 
town-building in earnest, perforce from the impulse 
of development and heartily moved by the fresh 
vigour and renewed naturalness of those humane 
instincts of building and gregariousness which are 





wider than either the building trade or architec- 
tural profession. This town-planning instinct 
for it is nothing less in man than in ant, bee, or 
beaver—has up to the present received no recoent- 
tion from its proper foster-fathers, the authorities of 
building education and practice. Empire building 
is laboriously and disastrously repeating huge 
blunders and petrifying stupidities and ignorances 
which are a reproach to any people. I speak 
literally, not figuratively, of the incessant daily 
processes of foundation-digging, walling and 
roofing, without the aid of any ordered system of 
mental exercise, without the specialised instruction 
afforded by study and experience, in every fresh 
extension or renewal of town-life. 


NEED OF EDUCATION IN TOWN-PLANNING. 


For much and all of this a sound and simple 
architectural education would be something mor 
than a palliative; this evil is wrought more by 
want of thought than want of heart in willingness 
to do the best ; and the best is the wisest both eco- 
nomically and delightfully. 

You may note how incessantly the so-called 
orders of Classic architecture are reproduced as an 
alphabet of design more or less correctly and studi- 
ously in the various classes of modern buildings in 
all climes. These forms have been laboriously 
acquired, drawn, and reproduced. Were half the 
time and space so devoted by instructors and hand- 
books afforded to a broader view of what makes for 
the architectural dignity and beauty of buildings, 
streets and cities, the modern world would have 
more clearly revealed in its current monuments the 
wisdom of its makers. 

There is indeed room in all our centres of archi- 
tectural life and education for a constant attention 
to the subject of the proper design of towns. All 
of us have to do with town life, and are actually in 
these constitutionally democratic days the pay- 
masters and collective dictators of our own muni- 
cipal ofticers, who build, regulate, and plan our streets, 
or should do so; and apart from any infusion of 
architectural thought into a general scheme of edu- 
cational reform, which is greatly to be desired, for 
works of art and nature should not be divorced or 
unequally yoked in the education of a just mental 
balance. The specialised training in architecture of 
its own practitioners ignores this subject glori- 
ously. 

The recognition of the problems of our own 
Colonial life, which are more extensive, interesting, 
and beneficial than most, if not all, of the stock 
historical and ornamental exercises of the architec- 
tural student, urgently claims attention at head- 
quarters. The stock properties of professional edu- 
cation are exercises in purely local architectural 
limitations both in esthetic history and in con- 
structional practice. An English architect practi- 
sing in India questioned me the other day as to suit- 
able precedents for the case of a clergyman who had 
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instructed him to design a church in the Norman 
style for an Indian station. It is surely bad enough 
to put the hands of the clock back eight centuries 
at home in ecclesiastical building, but to employ 
local English time, and that eight centuries late, 
where sunshine, seasons, and simooms all differ is a 
marvel of the refined perception of the intelligent 
mission of architectural expression. ‘I'he practical 
art of building construction is, moreover, not as yet 
taught as an exact science, the principles of which 
are capable of universal application, as indeed they 
are onevery spot on this habitable globe where the 
law of gravitation works. All materials and cli- 
mates yield obedience to principles of design which 
are not more abstruse or difticult of perception than 
those which govern British standard bricks or Baltic 
scantlings. The chemist, naturalist, and engineer 
go forth into the wider world of Britain beyond the 
seus equipped for varying conditions and relation- 
ships to nature. Why should not the builder and 
architect, upon whom devolves the conception and 
construction of multitudinous buildings, be equally 
furnished by education with a ready knowledge of 
how to employ his present opportunity and its 
characteristic materials and purposes ? 
ENLARGEMENT OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION, 
But such an education, if confined to architec- 
tural candidates—that is, to intending professional 
men—may entirely miss the class of energetic 
prospectors, probably the most miscellaneous of all 
classifications. Though it certainly is reasonableand 
necessary, it would be anamazement out of Won- 
derland if the necessity of having a proper archi- 
tectural member of the staff were recognised in the 
public prospectus of any of those companies which 
by the development of gold and diamond mines, or 
coal or otherwise, incessantly create embryo town- 
ships which ere long become provincial centres and 
perhaps capitals. In a general education syllabus 
should not some practical application of geographi- 
cal particulars lead to the formation of ideals as to 
situation, lay-out, and growth in the great cities of 
the world? Lantern-slide excursions would very 
rapidly involve actual acquaintance with satisfactory 
examples for criticism and instruction. How to 
build a town—what comes first—the inevitableness 
of widenings—the certain increment of values near 
the meeting place of routes—rapid temporary build- 
ing as of a camp, with illustrations of how the exi- 
vencies of the Roman military castra have until 
to-day fixed up the facts in dozens of living English 
townships :—all this and much more of vital work 
could be most profitably sown into the youthful 
English mind for certain fruitfulness both at home 
and overseas in the short course of a rising genera- 
tion. Happily there is more educational elasticity 


both of outlook and method in all classes now, and 
one can foresee a new and happy mingling of the 
Classic and modern sides of the present much- 
debated school curricula in a study of Greek and 
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Roman civic law and practice applied to the most 
progressive ideas and facts of the day. 

But our point of view as specially educated archi- 
tects is terribly limited. ‘The present-day architect 
is not in any true sense a survival of mediwvalism 
or follower of the cathedral builders ; he is not even 
an intelligent archwological product, for you will 
look in vain among mediwval builders for any trace 
of the modern delusive vision of the beauty of all 
that is nearly two hundred years old, or of the 
necessary evil of modern matter. ‘The progressive 
ancient architect not only spurned to follow the work 
of his immediate predecessor —the present day does 
that too, and with marvellous and unfathomable 
self-complacency— but he refused any undue respect 
to precedent, and incessantly moved onward gather- 
ing momentum each generation from the eleventh 
century until the sixteenth ; the progress of civilisa- 
tion, craftsmanship, and science evidenced in the 
building arts of Mngland between the times of 
William the Conqueror and the Tudors—that is, 
from St. John’s Chapel in the Tower of London to 
Henry VII.’s Chapel at Westminster—is probably 
unparalleled in Europe. The modern architect 
moans at the progressive age in which he is cast, 
and, lacking the spirit, imitates the letters and 
spelling of the builders of Chaucer’s day. So the 
Kimpire has to grow without his sympathy and 
aid, lacking a true architectural flavour in the 
pottage of its common life. 


\ NEW ENTHUSIASM, 


In the new interest of town planning one may 
foresee and hope for a new enthusiasm for the pro- 
gressive humane science of building and buildings 
that will liberate us from the narrowness of our 
very limited antiquarianism. The history of the 
world lies most evidently in that of its towns, not 
merely that they are the physical embodiment of 
varying epochs of character and power, but are the 
expression of intellectual forces and character. The 
architect of a town has a special and vital interest 
in the civic life of ancient Hellas, and finds in the 
municipal legislation of Rome, as well as in the 
pathetic crookedness of the Via Sacra amidst all 
the grandeurs of the Forums, more secrets of town 
planning than he had yet suspected. Palmyra, 
queen of the desert, the still evident greatness of 
the cities of the southern shore of the Mediter- 
ranean, all have secrets to give up of the greatness 
and science of the world’s greatest building empire. 
Spalato and the later Byzantine greatness of Jus- 
tinian’s school of building, all and each varying 
and wonderful, are fields yet undetailed for the 
student of this subject. Mere archeology becomes 
dryasdust antiquarianisin, but vitally intelligent 
archeology is a practical training in architecture 
unrivalled in its mental discipline and opening 
power. The road building, aqueduct bringing, 
the permanence of the Cloaca Maxima, are all 
subjects waiting for inclusion in this branch of 
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architectural study, where the anci 1d modern 
world will unite in the bond of sympathetic pursuit 


of sanitationand order. In a later pe l of petty 
warring States, but of ecclesiastical unity, the 
Medieval vision begins to fill the eye, and has 


strangely attracted modern Fancy. Sentiment, 
properly ordered, is one of the strongest elements 


in architectural beauty, but let loose upon romantic 
Mediwvalism it has usurped more than its propor- 
tion or measure. Modern artists, jaded in their 
conflict with engineering progress and philistinism, 
experience with refreshing excitement the historic 


thrill of a decaying city, and marvel at the playful- 


ness of Time with the garments of city ; 
their happy souls number the scars of 1 , trace 
with patriotic but artistic fe ir the t UKs, 
assaults, demolitions, and recoveries st 
vanished ancient life. Th 3s-crown street, the 
erey oak, the sunken lathings, the taded y Wash, 
the decaying brickwork and weather-w wonry 
are the tonies that art and attection 1 ¢ to re- 
covery from the fog-laden air of 1 ) l-for 
brutally modern “wee, And the } ¢ \ t use 
they can of these invigorations, and t mblane 

of irregularity are impar ed not on » plans but 
to buildings and groups; and this art, creating its 
own atmosphere, breathes in petty quaintness the 
romantic air of the past. This humour, this anti- 
quarian hypocrisy, superstition, and credulity may 
be lawfully exercised in private at t xpense of 
those it amuses, but th pra ul stness ol 
town planning forbids such sent tal pantomime. 
What would a poor motor-"bus do if 1 ture of 
Mediwval romance we ment 
or eradients of the hich street, or its yinted acute- 
ness to the angles of the m U1 What 
civil or sanitary authority would tole enuine 
active exspumatory gargoyles i r storm ? 
And what use are the symbols of Medi:eval fortifi- 
cation, the fruit of blood-boucht periments 
redolent of feudal oppression and municipal d¢ 

pendence, as means of an artistic sion of 


modern life? All this can be left to become the 
whim-food of the private client, attesting, like the 
(ribeonitish mouldy bread, clouted ga ts, and 
rent wine-skins, the distance of the journey from 
the facts of to-day. 

In town planning the ancient and the modern 
divide sharply. We are here in th ing present 
and cannot stay to quarrel longer with the private 
practice of architects, but preach again the new 
mission to educate in the essentials of great and 


noble architecture the race that is building cities 
around the world, to-day and every day, without 
adequate guidance from those who should be en- 


titled to lead. 





REVIEWS. 
LIVES OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
The Live f the British Architects from William of 
Villiam Chambers. By EB. Beresford 
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Mr. Kk. Beresford Chancellor tells us in the 
preface to this work that his object has been to 
cive a more or less concise account of the lives of 
the British architects from the days of William of 
Wykeham to those of Sir William Chambers, and 
the result of his labours is embodied in a well- 
illustrated, well-printed, and generally attractive 
volume published by Messrs. Duckworth. The 
opening chapter contains an interesting sketch of 
the remarkable career of William of Wykeham, the 
architect of a considerable portion of Winchester 
Cathedral, whose name is otherwise familiar as the 
founder of New College, Oxford, and of Winchester 
School as we know it now. 

It is rather startling to realise that, after Wyke- 
ham’s death in 1404, “there is no record of any 
creat architect in this country to the close of the 
reign of Mary,” but, as Mr. Chancellor points out, 
a large portion of the intervening period was one 
of storm and stress in England. Undoubtedly 
many notable buildings were erected, but, as a 
rule, they were largely the work of foreign archi- 
tects—for instance, Hampton Court, the main 
fabric of which was constructed by English masons 
and bricklayers, whilst the more decorative portions 
were wrought by foreigners. Thus, although the 
splendid traditions bequeathed to the nation by 
Wykeham were not lost, inasmuch as architecture 
still tlourished in this country, yet the buildings of 
the period mentioned were carried out “ by those 
whose combined efforts were alone able to effect 
what the genius of a single man at an earlier, and 
also at a later, age produced.’’ But, whatever the 
cause, foreign work and foreign workers had a 
ereater attraction for the Laneastrian and, until 
the time of Elizabeth, for the Tudor sovereigns 
than native labour, and the palaces and other 
structures of the time of Henry VILI. were built 
under the direction of ahen architects, such as 
Jerome de revise, John of Padua, and Holbein. 

[he result is that “ when we seek for the names 
of British architects who may, however feebly, 
form a connecting link with the greater names in 
what becomes later a splendid chain, we find, and 
have to be content with, such facts as that one 
Nicholas Walton (the designer of the stupendous 
timber roofs of Westminster and Eltham) was a 
master carpenter and engineer in the reign of 
Richard Ll.,and that John Kendale was a supervisor 
of the royal buildings in that of Edward LV., for 
between these periods not even such names are 
forthcoming.” So it comes about, notwithstanding 
the fact that the reign of Henry VIII. was a 
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fruitful period for English art, that the first name 
(after Wykeham’s) in our architectural annals to 
which we can with any certainty apply the designa- 
tion ofarchitect is that of John Thorpe in the reign 
of Elizabeth. Kirby Hall, commenced in 1570, is 
probably one of Thorpe’s earliest efforts; later 
came Rushton, built for Sir Thomas Tresham ; but 
authorities differ as to the exact share of Thorpe’s 
work in other well-known buildings with which 
his name is associated, such as those of Rothwell 
and Lyveden, with regard to which and other greatly 
admired Elizabethan or Jacobean mansions, many 
architects of to-day will agree with Mr. Chancellor 
that theirs is a beauty “ rather consecrated by age 
than one inherent in them when they were first 
fashioned ; and it is not improbable that, satisfac- 
tory as they may have appeared to contemporaries, 
they would have proved tasteless to anyone who 
might have possessed a more accurate and com- 
prehensive knowledge of architectural rules.” 

Among other architects of this period are Gerard 
Chrismas, who is said to have collaborated with 
the Flemish architect, Bernard Jansen, in the erec- 
tion of Northumberland House, Charing Cross ; 
Ralph Symons, notable for much good work at 
several of the colleges at Cambridge; Gilbert 
Wigge, associated with Symons in several im- 
portant buildings; and Dr. Caius, who refounded 
Gonville and Caius College, and is said to have 
supplied the designs for its three gateways of 
Humility, Virtue, and Honour. 

Whilst Symons was at work at Cambridge many 
of the collegiate buildings of the sister University 
were being altered or enlarged under the direction 
of Thomas Holt, who, born in Yorkshire and 
originally a carpenter by trade, is supposed to have 
taken up his residence at Oxford in 1600. Here 
he is said to have carried out various works of more 
or less importance, including the Fellows’ Quad- 
rangles at Wadham and Merton, but some authori- 
ties (including Mr. Blomfield) now concur in 
regarding Holt merely as a master carpenter who 
was accustomed to contract for the design and 
execution of woodwork. 

Little is known of the life of Robert Adams, who 
was one of (Jueen Elizabeth’s surveyors, nor of 
Robert Smithson, said to have been associated 
with Thorpe in the creation of Wollaton (com- 
menced in 1580) for Sir Francis Willoughby. 
Robert Smithson’s son (Huntingdon Smithson), 
who was also an architect, was responsible for the 
design of Bolsover Castle (1613). 

Broadly speaking the architects of the [liza- 
bethan and Jacobean periods were, for the most 
part, little better than master masons, or, as Mr. 
Chancellor describes them, “builder designers,” 
who executed work that was based rather upon tra- 
ditional designs, applied with the assistance of the 
pattern-book, than upon their own unaided imagi- 
nation ; thus, notwithstanding the existence of 
many architects (as they were then termed) and of 
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innumerable magnificent buildings, the first really 
great British architect was Inigo Jones. 

A very ably written and comprehensive sketch 
of the life of this great master of architecture is 
included in chapter iii. of the volume now under 
discussion, whilst the following chapter deals with 
the architectural achievements of his immediate 
successors—viz. Webb, Hooke, and Jerman. As 
with the advent of Inigo Jones a recognised stan- 
dard of design, founded upon the true principles of 
architectural scholarship, was for the first time 
firmly established in this country, the master’s 
influence, naturally enough, is perceptible in the 
works of those who followed him. For example, 
John Webb, a nephew and pupil of Inigo Jones, 
had a hand in many of his master’s later designs, 
and, on the death of his master in 1651 or 1652, 
Webb completed Ashburnham House, Westminster, 
and carried out some minor works at Drayton and 
Vyne, near Basingstoke. 

Webb’s individuality is, however, best expressed 
in Thorpe Hall, Peterborough (commenced in 1656), 
which Mr. Blomfield “a singularly 
dignified building and a good instance of that very 
interesting phase of architecture which extended 
from about 1640 to 1670.” 

Robert Hooke, born in 1635, was, like Wren, a 
distinguished mathematician and natural philo 
sopher before he became an architect. After a suc- 
cessful scholastic career at Westminster and Oxford, 
which culminated in his obtaining a Professorship 
of Mechanics, we find him, at the age of forty, 
engaged in the practice of architecture. Mr. 
Chancellor does not tell us when or where in the 
course of Hooke’s busy life he was enabled to 
acquire the necessary te chnical knowledge of the 
profession which, late in life, he thus adopted, but 
mere ly states that Dethlem Hospital was com- 
menced in 1675 after Hooke’s designs, and that thi 
same architect was soon after busy with the erec 
tion of Montagu House, Bloomsbury, and Aske’s 
Hospital, Hoxton. 

Both the date and place of birth of Edward 
Jerman are wrapped in obscurity, but it is certain 
that, as surveyor to Gresham College, he was ap- 
pointed in 1666, in company with Dr. Hooke and 
the City Surveyor (Mills), to report on the havoe 
made by the Great Fire, and to prepare plans for 
rebuilding certain portions of the City which had 
suffered from its effects. This scheme involved the 
erection of a new Royal Exchange, for which 
Jerman was commissioned to supply the design, 
and the completed building was publicly opened on 
the 28th September 1669, about a year after the 
death of its architect. Jerman’s other architectural 
works included the second [Hall of the Fishmongers’ 
Company in Thames Street, Drapers’ Hall in 
Throgmorton Street, that of the Haberdashers’ 
Company in Gresham Street, and the Hall and 
Chapel of the Mercers’ Company. 

“ For many people Sir Christopher Wren stands 
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May, to survey St. Paul’s Cathedral, with a view 
to its restoration. 

After the Great Fire of London Pratt found 
el ployme pt in rebuilding a considerable ps rti mn 
of the City, and was knighted for his services ; but 
his best work was Clarendon House, designed in 
1664 for the then all-powerful Chancellor. Pepys 
describes this building, which was demolished in 
1683, as “a beautiful house, and most strongly 
built in every respect ;” and even the more critical 
:velyn admitted that it was “a goodly pile to see,”’ 
1 “placed most gracefully,” although it had 
‘many defects as to ye architecture.” 

In chapter vii. the architectural achievements 
of Archer, James of Greenwich, Campbell, Bur 
lineton, Pembroke, and Kent are discussed at some 
leneth. Archer, in whose works Mr. Chancellor 
discerns traces of the influence of his master Van- 
brugh, at first studied architecture, as gentlemen 
were then beginning to do, merely as a portion of 
his general education, but in 1705 he appears 
to have become equipped for practice and built 
Heythrop Hall, Oxfordshire. Later he planned 
St. Philip’s Church, Birmingham, a really fine 
example of his somewhat fitful powers of design. 

\rcher’s well-known Church of St. John, West 
minster, built between 1714 and 1728, has met with 
severe criticism, but if the body of this church had 
been raised and the structure surmounted by a large 
central tower and spire in accordance with the 
original intentions of the architect, praise rather 
than blame would probably have been associate! 
with the name of its designer. 

There are no records of the early education of 
John James, better known as “ James of Green- 
wich,’ who in 1705 was chosen to succeed Hawks- 
moor as Clerk of the Works at Greenwich. In 
1710 he designed the mansion at Twickenham 
afterwards known as Orleans House, but the 
Church of St. George, Hanover Square, is probably 
the best example of his work. Mr. Chancellcr 
not inaptly describes James as “a painstaking 
and carefully trained designer, who, despite all his 
knowledge, lacked that touch of inspiration which 
goes to the making of a pre-eminent architect.’’ 
He is probably equally correct in his judicial 
remarks on Colin Campbell, which are to the effect 
that the name of this architect would have been 
almost unknown to a later generation than his 
own had he neither worked under the egis of 
the influential Lord Burlington (the MZcecenas of 
his day) nor published the sumptuous Vitruvias 
! (1UNLCUS. 

Campbell’s chief patron, the Karl of Burlington, 
was an accomplished man, who was keenly interested 
in the art of architecture, his theoretical knowledge 
of which was much in advance of his practical 
ability. The extent of Lord Burlington’s share 
in the architectural productions with which his 
name is associated is discussed at some length. 

Lord Pembroke, of whom Walpole says that 
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“no man had a purer taste in building,” was 
another amateur designer of the day whose influ- 
ence and patronage did much for the development 
of the art of architecture. 

Kent is described as “an all-round and accom- 
plished artisan to whom nothing seemed to come 
amiss.” But the diverse nature of his accomplish- 
ments was detrimental to pre-eminence in any one 
direction. The Horse Guards, erected after Kent’s 
death under the superintendence of Vardy, and 
Holkham Hall, were his most successful works. 

One is inclined to wonder why a sketch of the 
career of Batty Langley, whose name was destined 
to become, at a later date, a term of architectural 
opprobrium, should appear in the volume; but, 
whilst admitting Batty Langley’s limitations on 
the practical side of his art, Mr. Chancellor thinks 
that as this so-called architeet established a school 
and wrote much on the subject of architecture some 
account of his career in a work dealing with the 
lives of British architects ‘s justifiable. 

The works of James Gibbs are invariably distin- 
guished by a careful adherence to those recognised 
formulas to which the greatest men have owed so 
much, and thus on occasions ‘* he allowed tradition 
to curb what might otherwise have been a genius 
of the very first order.” 

Mr. Chancellor’s eul gistic remarks on the Woods 
(father and son) of Bath, will be endorsed by all 
who know and can appreciate the splendid work 
carried out by these architects in their native city, 
which, mainly owing to their genius, became one 
of the most beautiful in England. 

The fame of another provincial architect, Carr 
of York, was also considerably more than merely 
local, and his conspicuous architectural ability 
brought him a very considerable amount of work 
in the North of England. 

Thomas Ripley, although pilloried in the “ Dun- 
ciad,’’ was not the hopelessly bad architect that 
Pope would have had his readers believe. Indeed, 
one of his buildings (Wolterton Hall), erected 
during the years 1724-1730, is praised by Walpole 
as being “one of the best houses of the size in 
England.” For a detailed account of the struc- 
tures erected during the first half of the eighteenth 
century at the ancient seats of learning by four 
famous “amateur ” architects—viz. Dean Aldrich 
and Dr. Clarke of Oxford, and Sir James Burrough 
and James Essex of Cambridge—I must refer my 
readers to the book itself. In contrasting the work 
thus carried out at Oxford and Cambridge respec- 
tively, Mr. Chancellor expresses the following 
opinion with regard to the last-named architect 
(ssex) :—‘* Coming, too, after Burrough, who had 
sinned in the same way, even if he had not done so 
to the same extent, he did infinite harm to the 
University ; and it is a matter of congratulation 
for Oxford that what rebuilding was done there at 
this period, if not of the best kind, was at least 
carried out by men like Aldrich and Clarke with a 
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reverence due to its existing buildings and their 
manifold associations.” 

Much of the work of John Vardy, a pupil of 
William Kent, was done in association with his 
master; but after the death of the latter, in 1748, 
Vardy was selected to carry out Kent’s design for 
the Horse Guards. Spencer House, a well-planned 
eighteenth-century mansion, is probably the best 
example of Vardy’s individuality. 

Isaac Ware, editor, translator, and publisher of 
architectural designs, was another contemporary 
architect of considerable ability, and the designer 
of Chesterfield House, Mayfair; but in George 
Dance (the elder) Mr. Chancellor finds a man of a 
very different calibre. ‘ He was not in any sense 
a great designer, nor did he possess any of that 
originality which has sometimes caused an archi- 
tect to be regarded as one who must be reckoned 
with, even if he breaks all rules and casts tradition 
to the winds.” - 

Until [ read this paragraph, which occurs in one 
of the later chapters of the book, I had been in 
such general agreement with Mr. Chancellor as to 
have laboured under the disadvantage (from a re- 
viewer’s point of view) of finding little or nothing 
to criticise, but I am bound to say I am unable to 
endorse altogether his opinion of the works of the 
elder Dance, which were, I think, on the whole 
fully equal to those of his contemporary architects 
who were not absolutely in the front rank of their 
profession. For example, the Church of St. 
Leonard, Shoreditch, and the Mansion House, 
London, despite some carelessly designed details, 
are certainly buildings of more than average archi- 
tectural merit. 

Dance (the younger), 1741-1825, succeeded his 
father as City Surveyor, and in that official posi- 
tion carried out his most successful building, New- 
gate Prison, the recent demolition of which was 
an irreparable loss to the architecture of the 
metropolis. 

Henry Flitcroft (1697-1769) was one of the last 
of the earlier eighteenth-century architects who were 
all more or less influenced by the works of Inigo 
Jones. His earliest important building was the 
Church of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, London (opened 
in 1734). 

Matthew Brettingham (1699-1769), a pupil of 
Kent, seems to have had a considerable share in 
the preparation of the designs for Holkham Hall, 
the completion of which (owing to the death of his 
master) was entrusted to him. Among the build- 
ings for which Brettingham was solely responsible 
were Langley Park, Norfolk; Norfolk House, St. 
James’s Square ; and Cumberland House, Pall Mall. 

Robert Taylor (1714-1788) was apprenticed to 
a stonemason, but afterwards journeyed to Rome 
to study the many famous examples of the plastic 
art to be found in that city. On his return to 
England he worked for some years as a sculptor 
before, in 1753, entering the architectural pro- 
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fession. At his death, after an exceedingly 
prosperous career, he bequeathed the bulk of his 
fortune (£180,000) to the University of Oxford. 

Two of the most important of the multitudinous 
works of James Paine (1716-1789) were Kedleston 
Hall (commenced by Brettingham and completed 
by Robert Adam), and Worksop Manor House, 
designed on a magnificent scale for the Duke of 
Norfolk. 

In contradistinction to Taylor and Paine, Robert 
Morris was neither a prolific nor a very successful 
architect, and he expended a considerable portion 
of his enforced leisure in the compilation of archi- 
tectural books. 

Robert Adam was “the most famous of thcse 
brothers whose inanguration of a new style of 
desion’”’ gave, for a time, the death blow to that 
heavier Palladian form which had for many years 
dominated the country. 

Outlines of the career of William Chambers, 
who “upheld the true spirit of the Renaissance 
against the prevailing fashion for a dilettante 
rendering of Greek models on the one hand, and 
Gothic on the other, into a weak modernism,’’ and 
of James Gandon, notable as the architect of that 
remarkably fine building, the Custom House, 
Dublin, bring Mr. Chancellor’s new volume to a 
fitting termination. Written as it is in a most 
attractive and scholarly style, and in a manner 
which must have necessitated a vast amount of 
painstaking labour and preliminary research, his 
book will doubtless become popular among archi- 
tects. Itshould also be in great demand with those 
members of the community who are once again 
awakening to the growing necessity of including 
some knowledge of architecture (and of its expo- 
nents) as an integral part of a liberal education. 
By such means alone can the general public be 
brought to appreciate, in an enlightened and 
intelligent manner, those true principles of archi- 
tecture which are exemplified in many of the 
splendid monuments bequeathed to the country by 
old-time masters of a great art. 

ALFRED W. 8S. Cross [F.]. 


THE PRESIDENT’S SOIREE. 


The drawings exhibited in the Institute rooms 
on the oceasion of the President’s soirée on the 10th 
represented some of the work of deceased architects 
and drauchtsmen, in contradistinction to those 
shown ona previous soirée, when water-colour draw- 
ings by living architects were shown. ‘The drawings 
consisted of (1) those in the possession of the Insti- 
tute; (2) working drawings of buildings designed 
and carried out by some eminent architects of the last 
century; and (8) a small collection of drawings by 
well-known draughtsmen of the last century, lent 
by myself and my brother. In the first division the 
most important were the original water-colour draw- 
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ings by Stuart, published in Stuart and Revett’s 
Antiquities of Athens and other Places, some of 
which were of special interest as they represent build- 
ings whichexist no longer or have been muchchanged 
since. The Ionic Temple on the Llissos, for instance, 
was destroyed by the Turks in 1780, and the materi- 
als used in buildingelsewhere. The drawing of the 
: rechtheum showed the west front almost complete 
and the north portico beyond walled up between 
the columns; within recent years both have been 
restored; and the monument of Lysicrates, in its 
original condition, built up in the rear wall of a 
convent garden, which suggests that its preservation 
is probably due to this circumstance. In the back 
library were shown albums containing the drawings 
of W. Eden Nesfield, 100 of which were pub- 
lished in 1862 in his well-known book on medieval 
architecture ; of R. J. Johnson, specimens of Karly 
French architecture, 1864; of J. K. Colling, the 
author of works on Gothic ornament ; and drawings 
by Sir Robert Smirke and Mr. A. Roos, the latter 
an interesting collection presented by Mr. Sayer, 
among them some admirable drawings of Pompeiian 
decoration. There was also a large volume of 
original drawings by various Italian and Trench 
artists, among which are included those of the two 
Bibbienas, Panini, Servandoni, B. Cellini, De la 
Fosse, Gabriel, Puget, and many others. These 
albums constitute a small portion only of the collec 
tion possessed by the Institute, which ought to be 
better known. 

In the second division were the following work- 
ing drawings: of Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A., 
lent by his sons—Church House, Westminster ; 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark; Malvern Chapel, and 
St. Mary Portsea; of G. E. Street, R.A., lent by 
his son, Mr. Arthur KE. Street—perspective draw 
ings of the Parsonage House at Kingston, Dorset, 
and St. Mary’s, Monmouth ; of G. F. Bodley, R.A., 
lent by Mr. C. G. Hare—St. John’s Church, 
Cowley ; St. Augustine’s Church, Pendlebury ; and 
St. Mary’s, Clumber; and of J. L. Pearson, R.A., 
lent by his son, Mr. Frank Pearson—drawings of 
Truro Cathedral; St. John the Evangelist, Red 
Lion Square ; and St. Augustine’s, Kilburn. 

The third division was a small collection of 
drawings which I offered to send down, and included 
the Old Gate, Rotterdam (now demolished), by 
Clarkson Stanfield, R.A. ; two drawings of the 
Shaft of Beweastle Cross, inCumberland, by Wyke- 
ham Archer, the draughtsman of the Duke of 
Northumberland; an interior of a mosque at Luxor, 
by the late Professor Brune; the great arch at 
Palmyra, by Cassas, the author of the work on 
Palestine, etc.; Old Magdalen Hall, by J. K.Colling; 
the Temple of Neptune, Prestum, by F. Pepys Cock- 
erell ; the entrance doorway of the ruined church 
of St. Etienne-le- Vieux at Caen, by W. W. Deane ; 
a fountain at Subiaco, by Solomon Hart, R.A.; the 
doorway of the Chapel at Amboise, by W. Muller ; 
two drawings by Joseph Nash—viz. St. Mary’s, 
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Oxford, made in 1854 (before its restoration) ; and 
King Charles’s window, St. John’s College, Oxford— 
the original drawing of the Gilt Room in Holland 
House by C. J. Richardson, published in the 
Architectural Remains of the Reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James I.; the Temple of Hermonthis in 
Egypt (now destroyed), by David Roberts, R.A. ; 
and a study in the Campagna, by Sir Digby Wyatt. 
My brother, Mr. Walter L. Spiers, lent an interesting 
drawing by R. W. Billings, the author of the 
Baronial Antiquities of Scotland, representing the 
Houses of Parliament after the fire, and showing 
the walls of the Painted Chamber on the left and 
in the centre the remains of St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
of which the crypt only exists now, under the 
existing building. 
R. PHené Spiers, F.S.A. [F.1. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Church Organ (pp. 169, 238°. 


To the Editor, JourRNAL R.1.B.A., 

S1r,—I do not confuse either persons or things, 
but I cannot recognise the arbitrary distinction 
Mr. Statham claims to make between cathedral 
and parish churches touching music and worship. 
Monastic churches are another matter. 

Ina cathedral church, as now, what Mr. Statham 
would appropriate for his large organ is really the 
Rood loft, and the place of his choice (the old 
position, to use his words) belongs of prior right 
by many centuries to the Rood. 

If for the sake of organ effect this usurpation 
were again generally allowed, where is the line to 
be drawn between our small cathedrals and our 
large parish churches ? 

If at Beverley Minster, why not at St. Mary, 
Beverley? And if at St. Mary, Beverley, why 
not at Hull Parish Church ? 

If at Lichfield Cathedral, why not at Tamworth 
Parish Church ? 

There is ancient authority for small organs on 
parish Rood lofts, and some good instances of 
modern organs of moderate dimensions on the 
walls at the sides; but I am not advocating the 
position. I mention the facts to show that Mr. 
Statham’s distinction would vanish in practice, 
and the big organ in the loft on the screen of the 
cathedral be aped by a smaller organ on the Rood 
screen of any large parish church with ambition 
and wealth. A new loft would probably be con- 
structed of rolled steel joists and concrete, to make 
good (!) the vandalism of the past. 

Happily, the large organs have been removed 
from the central position on the Rood lofts of 
most of our cathedral churches, partly for the 
rather vulgar idea of obtaining an unbroken vista ; 
partly, perhaps, because there was not room for the 


modern overgrowth of the instrument; partly in 
order that the congregation should not be limited 
practically to the scanty accommodation in the 
Choir: that the people in the nave might not feel 
themselves shut out from their fellow-worshippers 
on the other side of the screen. 

But even where the screen is still two bays down 
the Nave, the Choir long, the congregation per- 
manently small, and the greater part of the Nave 
reduced to an ante chapel or a concert-hall, there 
is still the objection that the organ, placed on 
the screen, is too far from the voices of the singers 
below and farther east. 

For even if the organ always keeps time with the 
voices the result is not an harmonious whole, and 
when the full choir is singing there are three 
separate music-points, with some of the congrega- 
tion unhappily placed between. 

With a small choir, organ troubles of another 
kind come in, as in a parish church choir placed in 
the Chancel. 

Mr. Statham mentions them in his admirable 
book, and I was both surprised and disappointed 
that he did not advocate, as the way out, a return 
to the west end position for both organ and choir. 

Picture St. Paul’s—choir, organ, orchestra in a 
large western tribune ; the church crowded, the 
Choir with the bishops and clergy of the diocese; the 
Dome, Transepts and Nave with laymen ; the occa- 
sion the Patronal Festival, perhaps a National 
Thanksgiving, a Solemn Te Deum. 

But this is not yet, and it introduces many very 
important considerations connected with the ordi- 
nary services, out of place here. 

Ernest C. SHEARMAN [4A.]. 

P.S.—In some Cathedral and Monastic Churches, 
where there were undoubtedly two screens origin- 
ally—Rood screen and Choir screen—the destruc- 
tion of the former would not justify the organ being 
placed in the centre of the latter simply for musical 
effect ; for viewed from the nave the organ would 
be the predominant feature instead of the Rood. 
It is fair, I think, in such cases to claim the Choir 
screen as the Rood screen now, by development. 

E.C. S. 


The late Thomas Worthington. 
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To the Editor, Journau R.1.B.A,, 

Srr,—In the interesting note upon the late Mr. 
Thos. Worthington, it is suggested that he was 
‘the first to design a hospital in England on the 
pavilion principle.” 

The first hospital of this kind was, however, built 
at Blackburn, in 1858, and the architects were 
Messrs. Smith & Turnbull.—Yours faithfully, 

A. Saxon SNELL [F’], 
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Building Tenders and Contracts. 


On the 13th December 1909 deputations from 
the London Master Builders’ Association and the 
National Federation of Building Trades Employers 
of Great Britain and Ireland were received at 
9 Conduit Street by the President, Vice-Presidents, 
and Hon. Secretary of the Institute. 

Mr. Rice, President, and Messrs. Wm. Shepherd 
and Randall represented the London Master 
Builders’ Association, and Mr. Ernest J. Brown, 
President, and Messrs. I. Smethurst, J. W. White, 
James Wright, F. Higgs, and W. Thomas repre- 
sented the National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers of Great Britain. 

The deputation stated that for some time a 
practice has been growing amongst architects in 
London and the provinces of asking builders to 
send in tenders for works without quantities being 
supplied to the builders upon which the tenders 
might be based. Secondly, that architects attempted 
to make a written acceptance of the tender an 
agreement binding the builder to sign a certain 
form of contract. Thirdly, that when quantities 
for the works were supplied to the builders, the 
latter were asked to deliver their priced schedules 
with the tenders. 

With respect to the first point it was felt that 
sometimes unnecessary expense was thrown upon 
the builders in requiring each of them to take out 
the quantities necessary for the preparation of their 
estimates, and members of the Institute are recom- 
mended to have quantities prepared forall ordinary 
works above £500in value. Ifthe works are below 
£500 in value it would be advisable for architects 
(if quantities are not supplied) to invite tenders from 
not more than two builders so as to reduce the cost 
of preparing estimates, this economy being ulti- 
mately beneficial to the client. 

Wherever it is practicable for quantities to be 
prepared without unduly increasing the cost of the 
works, it is desirable that these should be supplied, 
but if in the discretion of the architect these quan- 
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tities are not prepared, then the invitations to 
builders to tender should be restricted in number. 

With reference to the second point, it was urged 
by the deputation that often there was no time 
for builders to read carefully through the form of 
contract before sending in the tender, and, therefore, 
that a written acceptance of the tender should not 
constitute a binding agreement to sign a form 
of contract to which exception might properly be 
taken. 

the Institute representatives, while expressing 
no opinion upon the legality or otherwise of the 
practice above referred to, urged upon the deputa- 
tion the great desirability of only signing the form 
of contract issued by the Institute. 

The third point was exemplified by instances 
of public bodies and architects demanding the 
submission of priced bills of quantities along 
with the tender, with the grave risk of these being 
used in an unfair or improper manner. 

It is, therefore, recommended that members of 
the Institute should not adopt this practice, but 
adhere to that set out in clause 3 of the Conditions 
of Contract issued by the Institute, and that they 
should do all in their power to stop the con- 
tinuance by public authorities of the practice 
complained of. 

; JAMES S. Gipson, Vice-President, 


[THE PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS 1910. 
The Council’s Award. 

The Designs and Drawings submitted for the 
Institute Prizes and Studentships are now on 
exhibition in the Gallery of the Alpine Club 
(entrance in Mill Street, Conduit Street, W.). 
The Council’s Deed of Award, read at the General 
Meeting of the 17th January, gives particulars of 


the competitions and the results thereof as 
follows — 
THE Royat INsTiruTE Sinver MEDALS. 


(i.) The Essay Medal and Twenty-five Guineas. 
Six Essays on “The Treatment of Gardens in 

connection with Buildings’’ were received for the 
Silver Medal under the following mottoes :— 

1. “ Aero.” 

2. * Axial.” 

3. ** Domus et Hortus.” 

4. * Peter Pan.” 

5. * Rez de Chaussée.”’ 

6. “ Rusticus in Urbe.”’ 
The Council have awarded the Medal and Twenty- 
five Guineas to the author of the Essay submitted 
under the motto “ Domus et Hortus” [John Alex- 
ander Oyg Allan), and a Certificate of Hon. Men- 
tion to the author of the Essay submitted under the 
motto “ Rez de Chaussée”’ [John Nixon Horsfield 
Ass 














AWARD OF PRIZES 


(ii.) The Measured Drawings Medal and £10 10s. 


Twelve sets of Drawings were sent in of the 
various buildings indicated, and under mottoes as 
follow :— 


1. “ Ad Metam Contendo ”’: 6 strainers (The West Portico 

of St. Paul’s Cathedral). 

“ Adige’: 5 strainers (Palazzo Pompeii and Palazzo 

della Gran Guardia Vecchia, Verona). 

“Cyrus”: 5 strainers (St. Bride’s, Fleet Street). 

“ Doric ’’: 6 strainers (Stables, Wentworth Park). 

“Francois Mansart”’: 6 strainers (Hotel Carnavalet, 

Paris). 

3. “* Manners makyth man” 
lege). 

7. “Omega’’: 4 strainers (The Senate House, Cambridge). 
8. “ Perseverando”: 6 strainers (Church of St. John the 

Baptist, Paignton, Devon). 

9. “ Puggins”’: 6 strainers (St. Paul’s Cathedral). 

10. “Q”: 7 strainers (Christ Church, Spitalfields). 

11. “Roma’’: 6 strainers (The Wellington Monument). 

12. “ Volute”’: 4 strainers (St. Paul’s, Sheffield). 
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: 5 strainers (Winchester Col- 
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The Council award the Medaland Ten Guineas to 
the author of the drawings submitted under the 
motto “Roma” [James Whitelaw] ; a Certificate of 
Hon. Mention and Five Guineas to the author of 
the drawings submitted under the motto “ Francois 
Mansart”’ [Cyril de Farey]; and a Certificate of 
Hon. Mention to the author of the drawings under 
the motto “ Adige”’ [Herbert J. Rowse]. 


THE TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIPS. 
(i.) The Soane Medallion and £100. 


Seventeen designs for a Shakspeare Memorial 
Theatre were submitted under the following 
mottoes :— 


1. “ Autolycus”’: 4 strainers. 
2. “Caliban ’”’: 7 strainers. 
3. Star and Crescent on Shield (device): 5 strainers. 
4, “ Forward”’: 6 strainers. 
5. “ Horse Shoe”: 4 strainers. 
6. Horse Shoe (device): 7 strainers. 
7. “ Mafie”’: 5 strainers. 
8. “ Nunquam Dormio”’: 5 strainers. 
9. “Pro Tempore ’”’: 2 strainers. 
10. Red Seal (device): 7 strainers. 
11. “Sunshine and Air ’”’: 5 strainers. 
12. “ The Budget ’’: 6 strainers. 
13. “ Touchsoane ”’: 5 strainers. 
14. Yellow Disk (device): 6 strainers. 
15. “ Puck”’: 5 strainers. 
16. “L’Espoir’’: 4 strainers. 
17. “ Mirth”’: 5 strainers. 


The Council have awarded the Medallion and 
(subject to the specified conditions) the sum of 
One Hundred Pounds to the author of the design 
submitted under the motto “ Mirth” [Alick George 
Horsnell], and a Certificate of Hon. Mention and 
Ten Guineas to the author of the design under the 
motto “ Horse Shoe”’ [Adrian Berrington]. 


(ii.) The Owen Jones Studentship and £100. 
Three applications and drawings were received 
from the following :— 


AND STUDENTSHIPS 
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1. J. Harold Gibbons: 6 strainers. 

2. W. O. Miller: 6 strainers. 

3. H.R. Wilkinson: 6 strainers. 
The Council have awarded the Certificate and 
(subject to the specified conditions) the sum of One 
Hundred Pounds, to Mr. William Ongley Miller ; 
and a Certificate of Hon. Mention and Ten Guineas 
to Mr. Henry Robinson Wilkinson. 


(iii.) The Pugin Studentship and £40, 
Six applications were received for the Pugin 

Studentship from the following :— 

1. W. T. Benslyn: 4 strainers. 

2. J. L. Berry: 4 strainers. 
D. J. Chisholm: 4 strainers. 
. J. B. Cowper: 4 strainers. 
. H. Hubert Fraser: 4 strainers. 
6. F. Hearne: 4 strainers. 


Or me we 


The Council have awarded the Medal and (subject 
to the specified conditions) the sum of Forty 
Pounds to Mr. Henry Hubert Fraser, and Certifi- 
cates of Hon. Mention and Ten Guineas each to 
Mr. David John Chisholm and Mr. James B. F. 
Cowper. 
(iv.) The Godwin Medal and £65. 
Six applications were received for the Godwin 
Bursary from the following :— 
1. T. P. Bausor: 2 strainers. 
2. H. V. Milnes Emerson: 6 strainers. 
3. J. B. Fulton: 3 strainers. 
4, F. Lishman: 6 strainers. 
5. W. Milburn, jun.: 4 strainers. 
G. A. R. Wells: 6 strainers. 


The Council have awarded the Medal and (subject 
to the specified conditions) the sum of £65 to 
Mr. William Milburn, jun. 


(v.) The Tite Certificate and £30. 

Thirteen designs for a Sunk Garden surrounded 
by Loggie were submitted under the following 
mottoes :— 

1. “ Alpha’: 3 strainers. 

. “ Apex’: 3 strainers. 
. Woman’s Head (device) : 3 strainers. 
. * Jupiter”: 3 strainers. 
‘ Palladio”’: 3 strainers. 
. * Reverie”’: 4 strainers. 
. “Rising Sun’’: 2 strainers. 
. “Spes”’: 3 strainers. 
. “ Tite’’: 3 strainers. 
. “ Tomahawk ”’: 3 strainers. 
. “We have heard the Chimes at Midnight”: 
3 strainers. 
“Comprised Within ”: 3 strainers. 
“ Esperance ’’: 3 strainers. 
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The Council regret that they are unable to award the 
Tite Prize, but they have awarded a Certificate of 
Hon. Mention and Ten Guineas to the author of the 
design bearing the motto “ Jupiter”’ [Mr. William 
A. Robb), and Certificates of Hon. Mention to the 
authors of “Comprised Within” [Mr. Anthony 
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Raine Barker| and “ Tomakawk’”’ |M7r. William 
Friskin). 


Tar ArtTHUR Cates Prize: Forty GUINEAS. 

Five applications were received for the Arthur 
Cates Prize from the following: 

1. Horace J. Ash: 6 strainers. 

2. C. G. Boutcher: 6 strainers. 
8. C D. Carus-Wilson: 6 strainers. 
4. W. Dean: 6 strainers. 
5. A. G. Henderson: 6 strainers. 


The Council have awarded the prize to Jr. 


Charles Denny Carus-Wilson [A.). 


PRIZES DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 


The Grissell Gold Medal and £10 10s. 
Two designs for two Western Bays, forming a 
portion of a Vaulted Church, were submitted under 
the following mottoes :— 


FOR 


1. Villain: 5 strainers. 
2. Fra Angelico: 3 strainers. 
The Council have awarded the Medal and Ten 
Guineas to the author of the design bearing the 
motto “Fra Angelico”’ (Il7. Charles Percival 
Walgate). 
THE ASHPITEL Prize 1909, 

The Council have, on the recommendation of 
the Board of Examiners (Architecture), awarded 
the Ashpitel Prize (which is a prize of books, 
value £10, awarded to the candidate who has most 
highly distinguished himself among the candidates 
in the Final Examinations of the year) to J/7. 
William John Roberts, of Manchester, Probationer 
1908, Student 1908, who passed the Final Ex- 
amination November 1909. 

THE TRAVELLING STUDENTS’ Work. 

Godwin Bursar 1908.—The Council have ap- 
proved the report of Mr. Arthur Halcrow Verstage, 
who was awarded the Godwin Bursary in 1908, 
and who reported on the “ Galerie des Machines ”’ 
of the Paris Exhibition of 1889. 

Owen Jones Student 1908.—The Council have 
approved the work of Mr. A. E. Martin, who was 
awarded the Studentship in 1908 and travelled in 
France and Italy. 

Soane Medallist 1908.—The Council have ap- 
proved the drawings executed by Mr. George 
Drysdale, who was awarded the Medallion in 1908 
and travelled in France and Italy. 

Tite Prizeman 1908.—The Council have ap- 
proved the work of Mr. George Drysdale, who was 
awarded the Tite Prize in 1908 and who travelled 
in Italy. 

Pugin Student 1909.—The Council have 
approved the drawings executed by Mr. Sydney H. 
Miller, who was awarded the Studentship in 1909, 
and travelled in Lincoln, Cambridgeshire, and 
South West Scotland. 
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Saxon Snell Prizeman 1908.—The Council have 
approved the report submitted by Mr. William 
Milburn, jun., who was awarded the Saxon Snell 
Prize in 1908, and who reported on Hospitals in 
Germany. 

The Deed of Award bears date 17th January 
1910, and is signed by Ernest George, President ; 
H. V. Lanchester and Alfred W. S. Cross, Members 
of Council; Henry T. Hare, Hon. Secretary ; Tan 
MacAlister, Secretary. 


The President’s Election to the Royal Academy. 

Advantage was taken of the gathering of mem- 
bers at the General Meeting last Monday to offer 
publicly to the President the congratulations of 
the Institute on his recent election as Associate of 
the Royal Academy. 

Mr. Joon Betcuer, R.A., Past President, 
addressing the meeting at the opening of the pro- 
ceedings, said: Gentlemen,—Before the business 
of the meeting is proceeded with, may I be per- 
mitted, on behalf of the Institute, to offer our 
congratulations to the President on his election 
to the Royal Academy. His election has been a 
source of great pleasure to us all. It has not only 
given general satisfaction to his brother architects, 
but to the public generally, who have long since 
recognised in Mr. Ernest George an artist of dis- 
tinction and an architect well known to the world. 
We are glad also that the event has happened 
during his term of office, though we should have 
been perhaps still more pleased if it had occurred 
sooner. However, such are the vagaries of an 
Academy election that, in spite of every desire on 
the part of the Painters and Sculptors to elect the 
right man, it sometimes happens that the best man 
is left out. Fortunately, the other evening this 
was not the case, and so we are able to offer to the 
President our sincere congratulations on the honour 
which has been conferred upon him, and we wish 
him long life in which he may still further advance 
the interests of our art. 

Mr. Belcher’s remarks were warmly endorsed by 
the meeting. 

THE PRESIDENT, who on rising was received 
with hearty and prolonged applause, said :—I thank 
my old friend Mr. Belcher very sincerely for the 
kind things he has said ; I hope he utters your senti- 
ments. My desire is that my brother architects 
shall think this election a reasonable and a suitable 
one ; that is the only opinion I care about, and it 
is very gratifying. 

Post-Graduate Course at the University of London. 

The University of London is arranging for the 
delivery by Professor Karl Pearson, M.A., LL.B., 
F.R.S., of a special Post-Graduate Course on 
“The Ideal Arch, Metal and Masonry, Theory and 
Design.’ The Course is to consist partly of lectures 


and partly of drawing demonstrations, and will be 
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held in the Lecture Room of the Department of 
Applied Mathematics, University College, com- 
mencing 21st January. The lectures are intended 
for students who have already had some consider- 
able training and are well advanced in their mathe- 
matical studies. The following is a synopsis :— 
The Present State of Theory; The Ideal Arch; 
Elementary Cases of Ideal Arch; Ideal Catenary 
Arch; Ideal Metal Elliptic Arch ; Ideal Masonry 
I seudo-Elliptic Arches. The fee for the course is 
two guineas, but the Provost of the University has 
placed at the disposal of the Institute a certain 
number of nominations for members to attend these 
lectures on the terms that are offered to graduates — 
viz. One Guinea. Applications should be addressed 
to The Secretary R.1.B.A. 


Henry Saxon Snell Prize, Royal Sanitary Institute. 

The subject set by the Royal Sanitary Institute 
in 1909 for the Essay in Competition for the Henry 
Saxon Snell prize was “ The Principles of Heating 
and Ventilating Public Buildings, with descriptive 
details and illustrations of the best systems.’’ 
Fifteen Essays were sent in, and the Council of 
the Sanitary Institute have awarded the prize of 
£50 and a bronze medal of the Institute to Mr. 
Alfred EK. Wheeler, of West Ealing. Two other 
essays showed exceptional merit, and the Council 
have increased the amount of the award by £20, 
and divided this sum equally between the authors, 
Mr. J. Roger Preston, of Stourbridge, and Mr, E. 
Thomas Swinson, of Feltham. 


The Avery Library, New York. 


Mr. Edward R. Smith, Reference Librarian of 
the Avery Library, communicates the following :— 

In the letter of gift printed in the Introduction 
to the Catalogue of the Henry O. Avery Memorial 
Architectural Library (Library of Columbia Col- 
lege, 1895) occurs the following paragraph :—‘ It 
is our wish that the purchases made for the Avery 
Architectural Library be made exclusively bya com- 
mission of three persons—namely, the Librarian 
of Columbia College, the Professor or acting Pro- 
fessor of the Architectural Department of the 
School of Mines, and Mr. Russell Sturgis, of New 
York, whose successor, in case of his declination 
at any time, is to be selected by the other two 
members of the commission as above, to be always 
an architect, and not immediately connected with 
Columbia College.’ In this way the founders of 
the Library gave to Mr. Sturgis a controlling 
position in its management, which was proper, 
as the conception of a standard architectural 
library in the city of New York was primarily his. 
During the last ten years of his life Mr. Sturgis 
approved every purchase made from the income of 
the Avery Fund. Mr. Sturgis’s death has left 
this honorable position vacant. As his successor 
the surviving members of the Purchasing Com- 
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mittee of the Avery Library—the late Dr. Can- 
field, of the Library, and Professor Hamlin, of 
the Architectural Department—have elected Mr. 
Glenn Brown, Secretary of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects and author of the monumental 
History of the United States Capitol. This selec- 
tion is approved by Mr. Sturgis’s friends and by 
Mrs. Avery and her son, and will commend itself 
to all those who are interested in the architectural 
profession and in the standard architectural library. 
The Avery Library is the standard collection 
of the architectural profession in the United 
States. It is well endowed, generously supported, 
and protected by provisions of the letter of gift of 
the founder. It proposes to include all the best 
books on architecture. In addition to its archi 
tectural books, a large amount of material on 
subjects of collateral interest— painting, sculpture, 
and decorative design in general—has found its 
way into the collection. In the Avery collection 
there are between 18,000 and 19,000 volumes. 
In addition to this, the University Library pos- 
sesses in its circulating department an indetermi- 
nate mass of artistic material which is probably 
equivalent to 10,000 volumes. Altogether, the 
University Library contains between 28,000 and 
30,000 volumes on various subjects connected with 
the fine arts—a much larger number than is to be 
found in any other library in America. Thanks 
to the consideration and self-control of its readers, 
it has been found practicable to make all this 
material freely accessible to the general public, 
and especially accessible to the University public. 


Commendatore Boni on the Misery of Rome. 


The Times correspondent, writing from Rome on 
the 17th inst., says :— 

Commendatore Boni [H.C.M.| has given in his re- 
signation as a member of the Commission for the Zona 
Monumentale. In the summer of 1908 the Times 
gave a full account of the scheme which was to restore 
the archeological interest and guarantee the preserva- 
tion in perpetuity of the tract of land which lay be- 
tween the Porta Capona and the Aurelian Wall. It is 
with deep regret that I must now announce that the 
original scheme has been practicaliy abandoned, and 
that Commendatore Boni, disillusioned as to the in- 
tentions of his colleagues, has declined all further 
share in the Commission. ‘To use his own phrase, he 
has discovered that the only aim of the Commission 
is to convert a portion of the Via San Sebastiano into 
a wide boulevard, and he begs to be relieved from a 
charge which only means grief to himself, declaring 
at the same time his readiness to go on with whatever 
useful work lies still within the field of the Zona, such 
as that which has been begun on the Arch of Constan- 
tine, or the strengthening of the Neronian aqueduct, 
or the replanting of that portion of the Zona Monu- 
mentale which has been left a waste. 

And so another scheme goes wrong; and the archeo- 
logists, the artists, and the Romans who really love 
their city must stand idly by and view another assault 
on her beauty and historic interest in the name of 
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‘modern improvement.’ Tramways will run to the 
Via Appia, trim gardens shall deck wide roads, and 
tourists will nolonger go on foot. The deference of the 
Roman Municipality to the foreign tourist—to the 
hotel-keeping interest presumably—is beyond all un- 
derstanding. Why vast should be wasted in 
providing German and American visitors with a tea- 
garden, while the Roman poor go houseless and the 
Roman artist is robbed of the beauties he once loved 
to paint, can hardly be explained. 

Commendatore Boni seems certainly unable to ex- 
plain it to himself, to judge from the letter which, on 
his resignation from the Commission, he has addressed 
to Baron Sonnino, the Prime Minister. He writes: 

“The pigsties dug out of the rocks in the Via 
F'aminia, the inside niches and the outer buttresses of 
the Aurelian Wall, the remains of the Temple of 
Claudius and of the Circus Maximus, the foundations 
of the Temple of Venus and Rome, and the vaults 
behind the Basilica of Maxentius have been invaded 
by a gipsy race of troglodyte instincts. No need to go 
to New Zealand or Polynesia; the great centre from 
which Latin civilisation radiated can offer ex- 
amples of primitive savagery authentic enough to 
bring burning shame to the faces of those who are 
preparing for 1911 an ethnographical hodge-podge of 
dead things and old clothes. In the tufa cellars, 
beneath the vaults, between the pilasters ot 
such walls as the pickaxe has spared, shut 


sums 


now 


stone 
in with 
pieces of old tins and fragments of boards, live whole 
families of shameless and half-naked creatures, with 
their dirty offspring trained to steal firewood, break 
street lamps, or turn eart-wheels for a halfpenny. 
While all round Rome, on the banks of the Tiber and 
Anio, on the heights of the Via Cassia or Via Prenes- 
tina, there are, still unoccupied, uncultivated lands and 
deserted pastures; while the banks and institutions of 
credit capitalise their interest; while, in spite of the 
rise in rents, the revenue of the commune decreases, 
wasted in millions upon works which are only harmful 
—all this time these houseless wretches, in the horrible 
promiscuity of their asphyxiating cabins, in the dank 
darkness of their cellars, are multiplying ever more 
precocious recruits for the country’s prisons. A syste- 
matie arrangement of tramway lines could 
easily be made to open out new suburbs where each 
family would have the means to breathe and earn its 
living. Instead of spoiling the Villa Borghese with 
dens for wild beasts, let us provide wholesome dwell- 
ings for these human creatures who, deprived of light, 
air, water, of everything which they need, grow every 
day nearer beasts within refuges which are morally 
and physically worse than any prison.” 

The Zoological Gardens in the Villa Borghese 
begun less than six months ago—are nearing com- 
pletion, though no beasts have yet arrived to occupy 
them. Years pass, and nothing is done to house those 
poor human wretches who, half clothed, less than half- 
fed. build their pitiful shelters of old tins and broken 
packing-cases against the sheltering walls of what ruins 
the Roman Municipality has spared. The Municipality 
which some years ago was elected on 
cheaper food and lower rents has infinitely raised the 
cost of both. 


existing 


Tue Council, approving a report of the Board of 
Architectural Education, have resolved that exemp- 
tion from the Intermediate Examination be granted 
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to students of Sheffield University on the same 
conditions as those applying to the Architectural 
Association. 


Count Plunkett [H.A.| gave a lecture on the 
11th of January before the Architectural Associa- 
tion of Ireland, his subject being Thomas Frye, the 
Irish artist. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. 

At a Meeting of this Society on 13th January Pro- 
fessor S. D. Adshead [/’.| read a Paper on Town 
Planning, with special reference to the Housing and 
Town Planning Act and its bearing upon suburban 
dwellings. He urged the necessity for unity of pur- 
pose, and warned his hearers against the danger of 
isolated areas being “town planned’’ without due 
reference to the whole, a possible result of a too literal 
reading of the Act. The chief opportunity for real de- 
velopment was offered by the outer ring of undeveloped 
land extending beyond our suburbs. Here the choice 
of a suitable and utilitarian style for future buildings 
suggested wide possibilities. ‘There was much to be 
said for the pedimented villa of the Regency and early 
Victorian periods, the fine simplicity of which, com- 
bined with its compatibility with modern needs, must 
appeal to the increasing artistic intelligence of the 
people. Referring to recent examples of suburban de- 
velopment, he pointed out that they must by no means 
be regarded as final results, but as experiments in a 
far-reaching movement. In planning the residential 
quarter of a town, the occupation and taste, the ten- 
dencies, either rusticated or refined, of its prospective 
population must all be equally considered, and a dis- 
position and an architecture evolved at once utilitarian, 
harmonious, and beautiful. 


MINUTES. VII. 


At the Sixth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1909-10, held Monday, 17th January 1910, at 8 p.m. 
Present : Mr. Ernest George, A.R.A., President, in the Chair ; 
24 Fellows (including 11 members of the Council), 
38 Associates (including 2 members of the Council), and 
numerous visitors, the Minutes of the Meeting held 
3rd January 1910, having been already published in the 
JoURNAL, were taken as read and signed as correct. 

Mr. John Belcher, R.A. [F’.), offered to the President the 
congratulations of the Institute on his election to the 
Royal Academy. 

Mr. Harold Selwood Sawyer, Associate, attending for the 
first time since his election, was formally admitted by the 
President. 

The Secretary having read the Deed of Award of Prizes 
and Studentships 1910 made by the Council under the 
Common Seal, the envelopes bearing the mottoes of suc- 
cessful competitors were opened and the names declared. 

A Paper on Carr or York having been read by Mr. 
Sydney D. Kitson, M.A. Cantab. [F.], and illustrated by 
lantern slides, a discussion ensued, and a vote of thanks 
was passed to Mr. Kitson by acclamation. 

The proceedings closed, and the Meeting separated at 
10 p.m. 








